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Editorial Comments 





THE FREEDOM OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


feature that most stands out is the emergence of the ideal and fact of 
freedom,’ says Professor T. E. Jessop, in a masterly analysis of The 
reedom of the Individual in Society. In his opinion the chief function of history is 
9 teach men to be free. : 
Unfortunately we are faced today with a series of problems more com- 
plicated than any our fathers knew. Just when it seemed that democracy had 
on a decisive victory it became apparent that the freedom for which it stood 
as threatened not only from without but also from within. The second World 
ar has been followed by conditions which are making the stern fight for 
eedom more subtle than ever before. It is no longer a question of military 
lactics, nor even of the clash of what are somewhat glibly called opposing 
deologies—it is a fundamental, moral, and spiritual issue. The steady advance 
freedom implying the divine right, not of kings alone but of every individual 
human being, quickened its pace in the nineteenth century and continued until 
he great economic depression of 1930. Even Bolshevists and Fascists claimed 
hat they were setting someone free! Then came the great catastrophe. In 
hose tragic ten years (1930-40) man not only ceased to climb, but a great 
ection of mankind deliberately turned back and like the Gadarene swine, 
plunged down the slope. Freedom itself was challenged as something un- 
lesirable and beneath contempt. ‘So far as history has anything divine in it, 
his was the greatest blasphemy of all time,’ says Professor Jessop, ‘and so far as 
history is what it is because of the human in it . . . that recoil was the crassest 
sault on humanity there has ever been, for it was calculated, and took the 
jools of civilization for its weapons. .. .’ 
If man is to overcome his present disasters he will have to understand 
heir deep-seated causes. It is not enough to dismiss them in vague terms as the 
Inevitable outcome of two great wars. Though these calamities stripped him 
bf many essential things, they themselves were results and not first causes. He is 
posing his freedom because he is losing his faith in its value and in his own 
piritual potential. The prospect of ‘stopping the rot’ is dependent, for its first 
age at any rate, on the once freedom-loving peoples recovering their sense of 
rue spiritual values, and realizing again their vital spiritual relationships. 
Freedom and not servitude is the cure of anarchy; as religion and not atheism 
s the true remedy for superstition,’ said Edmund Burke, but a paradoxical 
ituation confronts the people of today. In striving to re-establish freedom they 
in grave peril of creating a condition of new servitude. It is strangely like 
he situation William Pitt seemed to foreshadow in a memorable speech in 
783, when he said: ‘Necessity is the plea for every infringement of human 
freedom. It is the argument of tyrants; it is the creed of slaves.’ 
How then can man escape his self-imposed slavery? The first essentials are 
hat he shall rediscover the nature of freedom—especially the freedom of the 
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individual—and the nature of Man. In so doing, we believe, he will rediscover 
God. So long as he remains content with material values, and plans for an 
efficiency which is to produce physical comfort but remains indifferent to 
spiritual development, he will barter his freedom for endless controls and 
become, himself, the servile product of a social and political machine. ‘None 
can love freedom heartily, but good men,’ said John Milton, and Hartley 
Coleridge confirmed such a statement when he wrote: 


But what is Freedom? Rightly understood 
A universal licence to be good. 


In other words the cause of freedom is the cause of God—‘whose service is 
perfect freedom’. 

In the three Chancellor Dunning Trust Lectures which Professor T. E. 
Jessop delivered at Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, there is a clear and 
immensely valuable discussion of the whole subject. Few men have travelled 
so far, and lectured so continuously during the last ten years as this distin- 
guished and devoted philosopher. With modesty and infinite patience he has 
given himself to his fellows on active service in the Far East, the Middle East, 
and in Europe. Since the war ended he has continued his journeys, visiting the 
peoples of the British Commonwealth as well as innumerable camps and 
colleges in this country. He has done much more than lecture, for he has 
conducted formal and informal discussions with groups wherever he has gone. 
In the Dunning Lectures he has given what he calls ‘a public expression of my 
faith in the dignity of the ordinary man and in the possibilities of his freedom’. 
They contain an analysis of the present situation made by one of the most 
virile and discerning philosophers of our time. He is eager ‘that whatever we do 
in our troubles we should preserve and expand our humanity’, but he is optimis- 
tic because he bases his doctrine of man on the Christian doctrine of God. 

In considering, first, those modern tendencies which seem to be so success- 
fully attacking man’s freedom and individuality he classifies them under two 
heads—the economic and political, and the cultural. Amongst the con- 
sequences of industrialization he reckons the gathering of ‘a very big proportion 
of the population into towns’, with the result that ‘people become more herd- 
minded and suggestible’. At the same time they are realizing, much more 
fully, their collective power. The tragedy is that in using this power to secure 
higher wages and fuller social services, they are tending ‘to think only of a rising 
‘standard of living’’ (materialistically conceived) and to demand that this be 
safeguarded by the State . . . out of taxation even when it cannot be provided 
out of profits’. This has led to the idea of the ‘welfare State’ and is already 
tending to produce a mentality which not only allows but expects the State to 
nurse the individual! Indirectly, the planned economy, which has been 
developed because of financial and economic difficulties ‘by its very nature 
holds within it some threat to freedom’. In summarizing this section of his 
analysis, Professor Jessop says that ‘it is the contemporary domination of politics 
by economic concerns that is sapping the foundations of political freedom even 
in the democratic countries. After all, freedom is not an economic concept, but a 
moral one—this being the reason why communism or economic materialism 
has no room for it.’ 
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On the cultural side there is a sharp decline from traditional religion and 
morals, and as there is no alternative internal discipline man is losing his 
freedom and his dignity. Our civilization is being shaped and vulgarized by 
practical materialism, and most modern cultural movements are helping the 
destructive processes which seem bent on putting an end to our old standards of 
moral and spiritual values. Popular opinion is content to believe that scientific 
discoveries have not only split the atom, but exploded the superstition which was 
called religion, and released man from all moral obligation. 

At the conclusion of his first lecture Professor Jessop says: “The earliest form of 
man’s life was collective. It is now returning to the same. The wheel of history 
is coming full-circle—from collectivism to collectivism. That is the tragedy of 
our day.’ 

The second and third lectures deal with The Meaning and Justification of 
Freedom and with Freedom in Society but, on these we must content ourselves 
with the briefest of comments. In outlining his theory of human nature, 
Professor Jessop directs our attention to the ‘really fundamental, fertile, creative 
peculiarities of man’, and holds these to be self-consciousness, self-control and 
the consciousness of values. With the last of these his argument is chiefly 
concerned. Man lives in a world of ideas and has ‘the ability to respond freely 
to uncoercive ideals’. He is ‘fundamentally a moral being, with rationality, as 
one part of his capacity to live under an ideal obligation’. He is free to follow 
the ideal of goodness as well as the ideal of truth. When he seeks truth he is 
loosed from the tyranny of space, time, and causality, and displays the same 
freedom when he ‘checks an impulse in favour of a principle’. The metaphysical 
and practical implications of his freedom from natural necessity are carefully 
considered, and amidst the complexity of the problems again and again the 
lecturer reveals his own sturdy faith. When he discusses the end of history and 
its possible climax, he says: ‘The Christian tradition, which has done the most to 
spread the idea of individual worth, has found room for both an ultimate 
climax and for innumerable climaxes on the way: the ultimate climax is placed 
beyond history, where time can no more touch it, and the temporal climaxes 
consist of every moral victory that studs and dignifies our struggles here, each 
such victory reverberating out of time as well, for “there shall be joy in heaven 
over every sinner that repenteth’’.’ 

Freedom and order are not incompatible, Professor Jessop maintains but at 
the same time warns us that the State which should be our servant is fast 
becoming our master. Here he feels we may find ourselves in a dilemma. The 
economic and social complexity of the coming days may force us to choose 
between ‘an inhuman efficiency on the one hand, and on the other a humane 
freedom that is prepared, for the finer values which it alone makes possible, 
to accept a simpler economic order and return to the personal facing of risks’. 
At the end of this third most practical and convincing lecture, in which the 
lecturer proves that democracy rests on personal responsibility and personal 
excellence, he pleads for the restoration of freedom to its due place in personal 
and social values. “There is, in all conscience, room for more security and more 
ease, but we shall not get them unless we love them less.’ 
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The serious student of the modern situation will be immensely helped by 
Professor Jessop’s dispassionate and logical survey. The sincere Christian will 
be stimulated and cheered by the presentation of so strong a case for the 
sufficiency of the Faith in this hour of man’s desperate need. 


SIXTY YEARS AGO 


A collection of letters with reference to an early crisis in the history of the 
London Quarterly Review has recently come into our hands. In so far as they 
reveal the outlook of many prominent Wesleyan Methodists in the period 
1883-9 they are worthy of comment. One or two of them contain shrewd 
estimates of the value and possible future of periodical literature in general. 

The London Quarterly Review was first published in 1853, and has continued 
without a break for ninety-six years. It was the creation of a few laymen and 
ministers, and at once took its place with two similar reviews which had been 
established ten years before. The North British Review was associated with 
contemporary controversies in the Church of Scotland, and ceased publication 
after twenty years, but the British Quarterly continued for some time longer. 
It was considered to be the most important organ of Congregationalism but 
presently, changing its policy to one with strong party political views, it ended 
what had been a distinguished career. The London Quarterly, on the contrary, 
maintained an open mind on political questions and remained consistently 
liberal in all its relations with other Churches. For some time it was an in- 
dependent publication, though its editorial staff and its chief supporters were 
all members of the Wesleyan Methodist Church. 

In 1863 a Limited Liability Company was formed and i in the original list of 
shareholders were many interesting names, including Emerson Bainbridge, 
Isaac Holden, J. S. Budgett, W. W. Pocock, Samuel Budgett, W. H. Budgett, 
Sir William McArthur, William Mewburn, John Vanner, James Eastwood, J. 
Robinson Kay, Sir Francis Lycett, John J. Lidgett, James Howard, G. T. 
Perks, John and Edward Corderoy, George Morley arid many other laymen 
who, with ministers like Dr. Osborn, Dr. Pope, Dr. Rigg and William Arthur 
helped to shape the Wesleyan Methodism of the mid-nineteenth century. Ina 
prospectus issued in 1883 there is this somewhat naive description: “The Pro- 
prietary included a large number of Wesleyan Ministers, together with most of 
the laymen who, at that time, represented the more advanced culture and the 
educational zeal of the Connexion.’ The surviving Proprietors evidently felt 
something must be done to increase the circulation and extend the constituency. 
A ‘New Series’ was launched ‘of less bulk and at a reduced price’. (It is interest- 
ing to notice that in spite of the low cost of wages and materials, the new price 
was, even in 1883, 4s. per copy, or an annual subscription to laymen 12s. 64¢., 
and to ministers, 10s.) 

Though the Company was not in serious financial difficulty an announce- 
ment was issued under the signatures of Sir William McArthur, K.C.M.G., 


1 The Freedom of the Individual in Society, Being the first lectures on the Chancellor Dunning 
Trust, delivered at Queen’s.University, Kingston, Ontario. T. E. Jessop, Professor of Philosophy and 
Psychology, University of Hull. (The Ryerson Press, Toronto.) 
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M.P. (Chairman) and the Rev. G. Stringer Rowe (Secretary). ‘As the whole 
of the Capital in the first instance was not subscribed’, said the circular, ‘it has 
been determined to offer the unappropriated shares of £5 each on the same 
terms as at the beginning, viz., a payment of £1 on application and £1 on 
allotment. It is not probable that any further call will be made. As it has never 
been the object or expectation of the Company to secure a dividend, so they do 
not now contemplate the making of a profit. This appeal is therefore made to 
those who, in taking shares, will reckon it a gain to have helped a work of 
growing importance, which could not be established or maintained in any other 
way. 

The result of this appeal was evidently disappointing, but nothing would 
persuade either Editors or the Management Committee to lower their standard 
in order to capture a new market. In 1886, through failing health, Dr. Pope was 
no longer able to share the editorial responsibilities and so Dr. Rigg was left as 
the only Editor. Three years later another, and more detailed appeal, was sent 
out describing the modified attempt to popularize the Review, and, as was 
indicated in a separate letter to ministers, to ‘maintain the connection between 
religion and general culture’. ‘This policy has been carried out’, said the 
general circular, ‘by means of a Series of Articles on all the phases and all the 
theories of Socialism, English and Continental, more complete than can be 
found in any other journal. Nor has this subject been dealt with in a narrow or 
illiberal spirit, but with all sympathy for the needs and claims of the more 
dependent classes. . . . The Review has, moreover, made for itself a distinct 
character by its Articles on ‘Poor Men’s Providence’’, on “Trustee Savings 
Banks’, on “Railway and Canal Traffic’, on the “Local Government Act’’, and 
other subjects relating to the trade and finance of the nation.” What were 
described as ‘philosophical and evidential questions’ and Natural Science in 
‘popularised descriptive Articles’ had also been included in the contents. In 
referring to ‘criticism of poetry and works of imagination’ the document was 
careful to explain that ‘critical taste and Christian principles and feeling were 
harmonized in Articles on these subjects’. 

In reading this prospectus one feels that Dr. Rigg has indirectly and uncon- 
sciously provided us with a mirror which reflects the tastes and prejudices of 
Evangelical Christianity in Victorian England. He was no mean judge of the 
readers he sought to attract and the contents of the Review in this period 
indicate the subjects which were occupying the minds of the more cultured 
and more sober section of the community. The circular reveals a certain anxiety 
that the consideration of ‘novels’ and of ‘Socialism’ should not be misunder- 
stood! Quaintly enough, there seems less reticence about articles on ‘the trade 
and finance of the nation’. 

It was no easy task, however, to revitalize the Reviews and our predecessors 
are to be admired for their courage and persistence. The British Quarterly and 
the British and Foreign Evangelical Review like the North British Review, had ceased 
publication. The London Quarterly remained the only journal of its type, except 
‘the quarterly organs of High Anglicanism and of the Roman Catholic Church’. 
The determination of Dr. Rigg and his associates to continue, in spite of their 
difficulties, meant a good deal to the relatively small circle of readers, and' more 
than was realized, to the prestige of the whole Church. 
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The Editor wrote a personal letter to a carefully chosen group of ministers, 
including the staffs of the four theological colleges at Richmond, Didsbury, 
Headingley and Handsworth. Many of the replies are in our possession, and 
they give us a few more details in the contemporary scene. 

As we should expect, Dr. G. G. Findlay is not enamoured of ephemeral 
journalism. Like many of the correspondents he feels that to bring the London 
Quarterly to an end would be ‘a calamity’. ‘It has served’, he says, ‘to represent 
and educate the mind of the Church on those larger questions of less immediate 
popular interest—questions historical, philosophical and critical which can 
rarely be adequately discussed in our more fugitive periodical literature, but on 
which the stability and welfare of a community like ours very greatly depends.’ 

In the opinion of George Stringer Rowe, the Review should be made more 
popular because of the potential ‘market’. Such a policy ‘might not be so 
gratifying to our Connexionial self-esteem but it would appeal to a much larger 
constituency . . . and do more good’. 

On the other hand, Dr. Beet maintains that ‘the spiritual gain is certainly 
worth some financial loss. The questions discussed—and needing to be dis- 
cussed—do not, I am sorry to say, much interest our laymen’. 

Both Dr. Watkinson and Dr. Banks strongly oppose the idea of weakening the 
intellectual side of the Church by giving up the Review, ‘after so honourable a 
course’. 

‘Evangelical orthodoxy must be well represented in facing the controversial 
subjects which are occupying the minds of all sincere Biblical and theological 
students’, and Dr. Davison made it clear that he strongly disapproved of any 
lowering of standards. ‘Elements of a certain kind are strong enough amongst 
us today. They need no encouragement. It would be disastrous to discourage 
and alienate the sympathies of those who, if they are not the most demonstrative, 
are among the best friends of Methodism.’ He concluded a long and carefully 
worded letter with a final ‘directive’ to the Book Room. ‘The profits of pub- 
lications which do pay are well spent in the maintenance of valuable literature 
which does not.’ 

In summarizing this correspondence, it would be fair to say that most of the 
writers were concerned lest their Church should pander to those who despised 
education and culture, and were apt to judge all issues by a profit and loss 
account. One of the writers, a tutor, goes so far as to say: ‘The additions to our 
membership for many years past have not brought in many of the educated class. 
The modern Methodist is not, like his predecessor, an earnest theological 
student. The works of Benson, Clarke and Watson met an eager demand in the 
first half of this century when theology was the foremost subject in men’s minds. 
But that religious awakening has led to a vast intellectual advance, and every 
department of knowledge now invites our people.’ The letter from which this 
passage is taken, like several of the others, urges that in future all articles shall 
be signed and that the London Quarterly Review may remain a serious and authorita- 
tive journal at whatever cost. 

There is one letter amongst the batch which views the crisis from an entirely 
different angle. ‘I fear’, says Frederick W. Macdonald, ‘that owing to various 
causes, the age of Quarterly Reviews is over. As you know better than I, the 
conditions have entirely changed since the palmy days of Quarterly Reviewing. 
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The increased activity and influence of the ‘‘Monthlies’’—Contemporary, etc., 
on the one side, and the Expositor, etc., on the other, in particular—tend to 
squeeze out the Quarterlies. I won’t call them “thorns”, but “they have 
sprung up and choked”’ a growth that once had the soil almost to itself.’ That 
judgement by a critic of some eminence has proved to be wrong and by some 
strange renewal of vitality the Quarterlies have survived sixty years of quick 
change and fierce competition and show no sign of early demise. Their cir- 
culation, it is true, is minute compared with the figures of the daily paper 
and the illustrated periodical. On the other hand they fulfil a definite function 
in ministering to a minority which is still of immense importance, even in a 
world where the general educational standards are, happily, so much higher 
than in Victorian England. To continue to stress the necessity of non-vocational 
training, to preserve the cultural values and to encourage the quest for truth, not 
only in physical reactions in a laboratory, but in the more subtle processes of 
mind and spirit, is to justify the existence of those journals which are at least as 
concerned with views as news! 


CONGRATULATIONS 


The contributions Dr. W. F. Howard has made to New Testament scholarship 
are known all over the world. His intimate friends know in how many ways he 
has guided and strengthened the Church of which he is so devoted a member. 
Academic honours are rightly his, but it is with peculiar pleasure that we heard 
of his latest distinction in becoming a Fellow of the British Academy. It is a 
reward which comes to few men, but one which is, in this case, richly deserved. 
For many years Dr. Howard has been an invaluable adviser and friend to the 
London Quarterly and Holborn Review, and readers will be unanimous in desiring 
to offer him their sincere congratulations on this recent high honour. It is to 
be hoped that his life, so rich in its ministries, may long continue to discover 
and interpret truth. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF PRAYERS FOR SCHOOLS 


Collections of prayers for use in schools are not always the result of practical 
experience. The new anthology? arranged by Mr. H. Hartley, Divinity Master 
in Birkdale Modern Secondary School, Southport, is obviously made by one 
who understands the child mind, respects his sensitive soul and, above all, 
believes that he may draw near to the Father in his own way. Perhaps the most 
valuable feature of a most helpful book is the publishing of many prayers 
written by children themselves, and revealing a natural and convincing sin- 
cerity, which brings us, who are grown old, into the Presence. 


1 An Anthology of Prayers for Schools, compiled by H. Hartley. (Macdonald & Co., 6s.) 
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JEREMY TAYLOR AND JOHN WESLEY 


N METHODISM much emphasis has been laid, and rightly so, on 24th 
May 1738. The account of John Wesley’s experience then has often been 
retold: ‘I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone for salvation; and an assur- 

ance was given me that He had taken away my sins, even mine, and saved me 
from the lawof sin and death.”! But the assurance that came to him then was the 
climax of a search for holiness which began in 1725. In a letter to John 
Newton, written in 1765, and in his final form of the Preface to A Plain Account 
of Christian Perfection in 1777, he attributes the beginnings of his search to 
Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living and Holy Dying. 

There have been some attempts to over-emphasize the importance of 1725 
on the one hand, notably by Piette; on the other hand Methodists have often 
minimized its significance; there have even been those who have regarded 
Taylor as an evil genius. It is intended to show that Wesley as well as some 
of his followers have in some ways misunderstood Taylor. Since Law’s influence 
on Wesley has been set out recently, it may be of interest to show Taylor’s 
contribution to the spiritual life of the founder of Methodism. 

Dr. Fitchett in Wesley and His Century* says of Jeremy Taylor: ‘His scholarship, 
his spiritual glow, his gentle spirit, for a time took captive Wesley’s mind. And 
yet Jeremy Taylor must have exercised, in some respects, an evil influence on 
Wesley. Coleridge declares that the author of Holy Living and Holy Dying was 
‘thalf a Socinian in heart’’, and it is certain that the Cross of Christ can be seen 
but very dimly through the golden mist of Taylor’s rhetoric. He was a protégé 
of Archbishop Laud, and his High Churchmanship was so extreme that, like 
other and more modern Churchmanship of the same altitude, it is almost 
undistinguishable from Popery. . . . Jeremy Taylor did not help to clarify 
Wesley’s theology; he served, indeed, to give it an added flavour of sacerdotal- 
ism.’ In spite of what Coleridge and Fitchett say, it is not easy to see Taylor 
either as half Socinian or an obscurer of the centrality of the Cross by his 
rhetoric. His Churchmanship (high as it may have been) was nothing like 
Popery; the very age in which he lived made him critical of the claims, tenets, 
practices, and doctrines of the Roman Church. We must re-examine what 
Wesley himself said about Taylor in order to understand how far he was in- 
fluenced by him. 

John Wesley had been introduced by Miss Betty Kirkham to Holy Living and 
Holy Dying. He wrote to his mother on 18th June 1725: ‘I have heard one I take 
to be a person of good judgement say that she would advise no one very young 
to read Dr. Taylor Of Living and Dying: she added that he almost put her out of 
her senses when she was fifteen or sixteen years old; because he seemed to exclude 
all from being in a way of salvation who did not come up to his rules, some of 
which are altogether impracticable.’? Wesley goes on to give examples from 
the teaching of Taylor on humility. ‘Love to be little esteemed, and be content 


1 Fournal of Fohn Wesley (Standard Edn.), 1.476. 
2 Page 64. 3 Letters of John Wesley (Standard Edn.), 1.18-19. 
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to be slighted or undervalued. To take no content in praise when it is offered 
thee. Please not thyself when disgraced by supposing thou didst deserve praise, 
though they understood thee not or enviously detracted from thee. We must 
be sure in some sense or other to think ourselves the worst in every company 
where we come. Give God thanks for every weakness, deformity, or im- 
perfection, and accept it as a favour and grace, an instrument to resist pride.’* 
The rest of the letter, which deals with repentance, will be considered later. 

Wesley wrote again to his mother on the same subject in July of the same 
year.* He agrees with Taylor’s teaching about humility with respect to God, 
but feels that he can provide reasons which show that it is not in our power, and 
therefore not a virtue, to think ourselves the worst in every company. ‘We have 
so invincible an attachment to truth already perceived, that it is impossible for 
us to disbelieve it. A distinct perception commands our assent, and the will 
is under a moral necessity of yielding to it. It is not, therefore, in every case a 
matter of choice whether we will believe ourselves worse than our neighbour or 
no; since we may distinctly perceive the truth of this proposition, He is worse 
than me; and then the judgement is not free. One, for instance, who is in 
company with a free-thinker, or other person signally debauched in faith and 
practice, can’t avoid knowing himself to be the better of the two; these proposi- 
tions extorting our assent,—An Atheist is worse than a Believer; A man who 
endeavours to please God is better than he who defies Him. 

‘If a true knowledge of God be necessary to absolute humility, a true know- 
ledge of our neighbour should be necessary to comparative. But to judge one- 
self the worst of all men implies a want of such knowledge. No knowledge can 
be, where there is not certain evidence; which we have not, whether we compare 
ourselves with acquaintance or strangers.’ There is sufficient here of Wesley’s 
letter to show the lines along which he is arguing. But Wesley has misunder- 
stood Taylor, who does net say that we should think ourselves the worst in every 
company. 

The actual passage in Holy Living® is as follows: ‘Never compare thyself to 
others, unless it be to advance them and to depress thyself. To which purpose, 
we must be sure in some sense or other to think ourselves the worst in every 
company where we come; one is more learned than I am, another is more 
prudent, a third honourable, a fourth more chaste, or he is more charitable or 
less proud. For the humble man observes their good, and reflects only upon 
his own vileness; or considers the many evils of himself certainly known to 
himself, and the ill of others but by uncertain report: or he considers that the 
evils done by another are out of much infirmity or ignorance, but his own sins 
are against a clearer light; and if the others had so great helps, he would have 
done more good and less evil: or he remembers that his old sins before his 
conversion were greater in the nature of the thing, or in certain circumstances, 
than the sins of other men.’ 

It is obvious from the whole passage that Taylor is asking the Christian, as an 
exercise against pride, to recall the ways in which others excel. He himself 
must often have found himself in company less chaste, but he might see in those 
about him more prudence, learning, charity, and less pride than he himself 
possessed. However much we may agree with Miss Kirkham’s views of the 


* ibid., p. 19. 5 ibid., p. 21. 6 III.72. 
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unsuitablility of Taylor’s writings for the very young, we may acquit him of the 
charge of being unrealistic in his thinking about humility with regard to others, 

The other matter on which Wesley says he is at variance with Taylor is that 
of assurance. In the June 1725 letter? to his mother he says of Taylor: ‘In the 
ninth section of the fourth chapter he says: “Repentance contains in it all the 
parts of an holy life from our return to our death. A man can have but one 
proper repentance viz. when the rite of baptism is verified by God’s grace 
coming upon us and our obedience. After this change, if we ever fall into the 
contrary state there is no place left for any more repentance. A true penitent 
must all the days of his life pray for pardon and never think the work completed 
till he dies. Whether God has forgiven us or no we know not, therefore still be 
sorrowful for ever having sinned. I take the more notice of this last sentence, 
because it seems to contradict his own words in the next section, where he says 
that by the Lord’s Supper all the members are united to one another and to 
Christ the head: the Holy Ghost confers on us the graces we pray for, and our 
souls receive into them the seeds of an immortal nature. Now, surely these 
graces are not of so little force, as that we can’t perceive whether we have them 
or no; and if we dwell in Christ, and Christ in us, which He will not do till we 
are regenerate, certainly we must be sensible of it. If his opinion be true, I must 
own I have always been in great error; for I had imagined that when I com- 
municated worthily, i.e. with faith, humility, and thankfulness, my preceding 
sins were ipso facto forgiven me. I mean, so forgiven that, unless I fell into them 
again, I might be secure of their ever rising in judgement against me at least 
in the other world. But if we can never have any certainty of our being in a 
state of salvation, good reason is it that every moment should be spent not in 
joy but fear and trembling; and then undoubtedly in this life we are of all men 
most miserable!’ 

Taylor, however, is not as inconsistent as would appear at first sight. He 
actually says:* ‘For we must know that there is but one repentance in a man’s 
whole life, if repentance be taken in the proper and strict evangelical covenant 
sense, and not after the ordinary understanding of the word; that is we are but 
once to change our whole state of life, from the power of the devil and his entire 
possession, from the state of sin and death, from the body of corruption, to the 
life of grace, to the possession of Jesus, to the kingdom of the gospel; and this is 
done in the baptism of water, or in the baptism of the Spirit, when the first rite 
comes to be verified by God’s grace coming upon us, and by our obedience to 
the heavenly calling, we working together with God. After this change if we 
ever fall into the contrary state, and be wholly estranged from God and 
religion, and profess ourselves servants of unrighteousness, God hath no more 
covenant of restitution to us; there is no place left for any more repentance, or 
entire change of condition, or new birth; a man can be regenerated but once, 
and such are voluntary malicious apostates, witches, obstinate impenitent 
persons, and the like. But if we be overtaken by infirmity, or enter into the 
marches or borders of this estate, and commit a grievous sin, or ten, or twenty, 
so we be not in entire possession of the devil, we are for the present in a damn- 
able condition if we die: but if we live we are in a recoverable condition, for so 
we may repent often. We repent or rise from death but once, but from sickness 


7 Letters, I.19-20. 8 Holy Living, 111.206. 
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many times; and by God’s grace we shall be pardoned, if so we repent. But our 
hopes of pardon are just as is the repentance; which if it be timely, hearty, 
industrious, and effective, God accepts; not by weighing grains or scruples, but 
by estimating the great proportions of our life. A hearty endeavour, and an 
effectual general change, shall get the pardon; the unavoidable infirmities, and 
past evils, and present imperfections, and short interruptions, against which we 
watch, and pray, and strive, being put upon the accounts of the cross, and paid 
for by the holy Jesus.’ 

Wesley himself believed that a Christian could fall away and be lost. In the 
letter to his mother of July 1725,* he says: “That we can never be so certain of the 
pardon of our sins as to be assured that they will never rise up against us, I 
firmly believe. We know that they will infallibly do so if ever we apostatize, 
and I am not satisfied what evidence there can be of our final perseverance till 
we have finished our course. But I am persuaded we may know if we are now 
in a state of salvation, since that is expressly promised in the Holy Scriptures to 
our sincere endeavours, and we are surely able to judge of our own sincerity.’ 
This view Wesley all his life and Taylor in his Holy Living and Holy Dying 
would both subscribe to. This will be demonstrated best by quotations from 
both men. 

We find Wesley writing again to his mother on the subject of the teachings of 
Jeremy Taylor. This is in February 1730.1° He says: ‘What I so much like is 
his account of the pardon of sins, which is the clearest I ever met with: “Pardon 
of sins in the gospel is sanctification. Christ came to take away our sins, by 
turning every one of us from our iniquities (Acts 32). And there is not in the 
nature of the thing any expectation of pardon, or sign or signification of it, but 
so far as the thing itself discovers itself. As we hate sin, grow in grace, and 
arrive at the state of holiness, which is also a state of repentance and imper- 
fection, but yet of sincerity of heart and diligent endeavour; in the same 
degree we are to judge concerning the forgiveness of sins. For, indeed, that is 
the evangelical forgiveness, and it signifies our pardon, because it effects it, 
or rather it is in the nature of the thing, so that we are to inquire into no hidden 
records. Forgiveness of sins is not a secret sentence, a word, or a record, but it is 
a state of change effected upon us; and upon ourselves we are to look for it, to 
read it and understand it.”’ In all this he appears to steer in the middle road 
exactly, to give assurance of pardon to the penitent, but to no one else.’ Taylor 
adds: ‘We are only to be curious of our duty, and confident of the article of 
remission of sins; and the conclusion of the premises will be, that we shall be 
full of hopes of a prosperous resurrection; and our fear and trembling are no 
instances of our calamity, but parts of duty; we shall sure enough be wafted 
to the shore, although we be tossed with the wind of our sighs, and the uneven- 
ness of our fears, and the ebbing and flowing of our passions, if we sail in a right 
channel, and steer by a perfect compass, and look up to God, and call for His 
help, and do our own endeavour.’!! To Taylor, we must remember, hope was 
extension of faith. Wesley himself might have extracted some comfort from this 
passage had he read it after 1738 in the periods of doubt that came to him; 
the letters in which he gives expression to them are quoted in full by Dr. 
Rattenbury in The Conversion of the Wesleys.1# 

® Letters, 1.22. 10 ibid., p. 46. 11 Holy Dying, 111.425. 12 p. 122. 
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Further evidence of the practical effect of Taylor’s teaching on assurance can 
be cited from the experience of Charles Wesley. He spoke to a Mrs. Delamotte 
of Blendon Hall. At first she rejected the idea that any assurance of the for. 
giveness of sins could be given, but one day she came across one of Jeremy 
Taylor’s prayers. It made a deep impression on her and she shared Charles 
Wesley’s experience of conscious salvation.1* The prayer she read was this 
(it follows an act of contrition): ‘This indeed is my condition: but I know, 0 
blessed Jesus, that Thou didst take upon Thee my nature that Thou mightest 
suffer for my sins, and Thou didst suffer to deliver me from them and from Thy 
Father’s wrath, and I was delivered from this wrath that I might serve Thee in 
holiness and righteousness all my days. Lord, I am as sure Thou didst the great 
work of redemption for me, and for all mankind, as that I am alive. This is my 
hope, the strength of my spirit, my joy and my confidence. And do Thou never 
let the spirit of unbelief enter into me and take me from this rock. Here will ] 
dwell, for I have a delight therein. Here will I live, and here I desire to die.’ 

Taylor defines faith as: “To give ourselves wholly up to Christ in heart and 
desire, to become disciples of His doctrine with choice (besides conviction), 
to believe all God’s promises, to believe also the conditions of the promise, or 
that part of the revelation that concerns our duty. Many are apt to believe the 
article of remission of sins, but they believe it without the condition of repen- 
tance or the fruits of a holy life; and that is to believe the article otherwise than 
God intended it.’14 

Let it be admitted that Taylor nowhere teaches as clearly as Wesley: 


‘The joyful news of sins forgiven. 
Of Hell subdued and peace with Heaven.’ 


He may, in Wesley’s phrase, have had far more of the faith of a servant than of 
a son; but it is to do an injustice to Taylor to regard him as an evil counsellor. 
He has a not inconsiderable section of Holy Dying devoted to a consideration 
against unreasonable fears of not having our sins pardoned.1* Wesley himself 
included Taylor’s Holy Living and Holy Dying in his Christian Library and 
referred to ‘the great and good Bishop Taylor’. 

John Wesley recognized the need for repentance to precede faith. He used 
the word in the sense of conviction of sin, producing real desires and sincere 
resolutions of amendment, and by fruits of repentance he meant, forgiving our 
brother, ceasing from evil, doing good, using the ordinances of God, and in 
general obeying Him according to the measure of grace we have received." 

Wesley believed that without holiness no man shall see the Lord. Holiness 
is a condition of final acceptance; yet, in the light of his experience in 1738, 
he could not attach as much importance to repentance as to faith. The 
difference between him and Taylor can be seen in their view of holiness and its 
attainment. To Wesley there are three stages. Repentance is the porch; 
faith the door; and holiness religion itself.1?7 Taylor viewed holiness, not in 
parts but as a whole. His information about Roman doctrine and the practice 
of absolutions granted too easily led him to stress repentance as of primary 


13 J. S. Simon, John Wesley and the Religious Societies, p. 213. 14 Holy Living, p. 146. 
15 Holy Dying, p. 424. 16 Wesley’s Works (1841 edn.), VIII.46. 17 ibid., p. 454- 
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importance. If he had been called upon to make three divisions probably they 
would have been: baptism, repentance, holiness. 

It must not be thought that Wesley underestimated the value of baptism. 
‘There is a justification conveyed to us in our baptism; or, properly, this state 
is then begun. But should we fall into sins, we cannot regain it without true 
faith and repentance, which implies (as its fruits) a forsaking of our sins, and 
amendment of our whole life.’1* Though this is a transcription of what an 
opponent has said, Wesley states that he agrees with it. The present writer 
cannot think that Taylor would have disagreed. 

It is interesting to note that after his evangelical conversion, Wesley saw the 
dangers of Moravian influences. In Dr. Rattenbury’s words: “He had come into 
possession through the Moravians of the great truth of the Reformation, 
Justification by Faith, but he quickly stepped back when faced by some of the 
deductions made from it by Continental Protestants whom he would not follow 
into extreme individualism. He embraced the truth but feared the not illogical 
deductions, considered apart from other truths, made from it, which issued in 
Antinomianism.’!*® Dr. Rattenbury quotes a saying of Wesley’s: “Before God’s 
good time came, I fell among some Lutheran and Calvinist authors, whose con- 
fused and indigested accounts magnified faith to such an amazing size that it 
quite hid all the rest of the Commandments. I did not see that this was the natural 
effect of their overgrown fear of Popery . . . the English writers, such as Bp. 
Beveridge, Bp. Taylor and Mr. Nelson a little relieved me from those well- 
meaning wrong-headed Germans.’2° Dr. Rattenbury suggests that though 
Wesley received much through the influence of the Moravians, in some ways the 
experience disappointed him and he fell back on his earlier training. ‘His own 
mind and character, trained in Laudian Anglicanism, may be called the stuff 
which the Moravian experience set afire.’?1 Again, he writes: ‘It is a mistake 
to think that Wesley rejected the Arminian theology of Laud and the High 
Church after his conversion.’?? 

At the Conference of 1770 he formulated what had been passing through his 
mind for some time about faith and works. 


1. Who of us is now accepted of God? 
He that now believes in Christ with a loving, obedient heart. 
2. But who among those that never heard of Christ? 
He that, according to the light he has, ‘feareth God and worketh righteousness’: 
3. Is this the same with ‘he that is sincere’? 
Nearly, if not quite. 
4. Is not this salvation by works? 
Not by the merit of works, but by works as a condition. 
5. What have we been disputing about these thirty years? 
I am afraid about words, namely, in some of the foregoing instances. 
6. As to merit itself, of which we have been so dreadfully afraid: we are 
rewarded according to our works, yea, because of our works. How does this 
differ from, ‘for the sake of our works’? And how differs this from secundum merita 


18 ibid., p. 414. 19 The Conversion of the Wesleys, p. 1'70. 
20 ibid., pp. 171-2. 21 ibid., p. 173. 22 ibid., p. 185. 
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operum? which is no more than ‘as our works deserve’. Can you split this hair? 
I doubt I cannot. 


7. The grand objection to one of the preceding propositions is drawn from 

matter of fact. God does in fact justify those who, by their own confession, 
neither ‘feared God’ nor ‘wrought righteousness’. Is this an exception to the 
general rule? 
It is a doubt whether God makes any exception at all. But how are we to be 
sure that the person in question never did fear God and work righteousness? 
His own thinking so is no proof. For we know how all that are convinced of sin 
undervalue themselves in every respect. 


8. Does not talking, without proper caution, of a justified or sanctified 
state, tend to mislead men; almost naturally leading them to trust in what was 
done in one moment? Whereas we are every moment pleasing or displeasing to 
God according to our works; according to the whole of our present inward 
tempers and outward behaviour.?3 


Wesley is not here repudiating salvation by faith, rather is he restoring the 
balance and emphasizing that works must accompany faith. This is not far 
from the outlook of Jeremy Taylor. An interesting light is thrown on Wesley’s 
own attitude to his experience in Oxford in a letter written to Charles in 1772.% 
‘I often cry out, Vitae me redde priori! Let me be again an Oxford Methodist! 
I am often in doubt whether it would not be best for me to resume all my Ox- 
ford rules, great and small. I did then walk closely with God and redeem the 
time. But what have I been doing these thirty years?” This may reflect the 
passing mood of a man who was at that time immersed in all the complications 
which resulted from his work of looking after the Societies, and who sighed 
for the simplicities of the Oxford days. Certainly few would agree that he had 
not been redeeming the time during the past thirty years. It does suggest, 
however, that he now viewed his Oxford days in their true perspective and saw 
himself as one who walked closely with God in his devotional life and its prac- 
tical outworkings. 

Some attempt has been made to show the correspondence in thought between 
Taylor and Wesley, and that the influence of the former was not evil, but good. 
Whatever difference of opinion there may be about the foregoing, there can be 
little dispute about the direct influence that Taylor had in deciding Wesley 
to organize his life more strictly. 

Wesley revised his Plain Account of Christian Perfection several times. In the 
final form of the Preface in 1777 he says: ‘In the year 1725, being in the twenty- 
third year of my age, I met with Bishop Taylor’s Rule and Exercises of Holy Living 
and Dying. In reading several parts of this book, I was exceedingly affected; 
that part in particular which relates to purity of intention. Instantly I resolved 
to dedicate all my life to God, all my thoughts, and words, and actions; being 
thoroughly convinced, there was no medium; but that every part of my life 
(not some only) must either be a sacrifice to God, or myself, that is, in effect, to 
the devil. Can any serious person doubt of this, or find a medium between 
serving God and serving the devil?’2s In other words holiness was the goal 
that Wesley set before him, and he sought for it from 1725. He discovered 


23 Wesley’s Works (1841 edn.), VIII.324. 24 Letters, V1.6. 25 Wesley’s Works (1841 edn.), XII.351. 
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repentance and faith as elements within religion between 1725 and 1738. 
The influence of Taylor, combined with that of 4 Kempis and Law influenced 
Wesley’s experience and teaching on the subject of Christian Perfection which 
it has rightly been said is a synthesis of the Protestant ethic of grace and the 
Catholic ethic of holiness. 

It has been stated that one immediate result of reading Taylor was the 
stricter life that Wesley formulated for himself. Perhaps it is possible to go 
farther and say that Wesley’s practice in later life of making rules sprang from 
his acquaintance with the writings of Jeremy Taylor and the way in which he 
was infiuenced by him to make careful rules for his own life in 1725. The later 
rules for a Helper, and the Societies, as has been pointed out by Simon, show 
dependence on Cave’s Primitive Christianity rather than Jeremy Taylor, though 
on many points the two are at one. However, a comparison of Wesley’s Diary 
and Taylor’s Holy Living show a very marked dependence on the latter; Wesley, 
even then, showed his genius for succinctness. In listing the parallels it has not 
been thought necessary to quote fully from Taylor: considerations of space, 
apart from irrelevance, forbid it.?¢ 


Wesley: 1. Begin and end every day with God; and sleep not immoderately. 

Taylor: 1. In the morning when you awaken accustom yourself to think first 
upon God, or something in order to His service: and at night let Him close 
thine eyes: and let your sleep be necessary and healthful, nor be expensive of 
time.... 

Wesley: 2. Be diligent in your calling. 

Taylor: 2. Let every man that hath a calling be diligent in pursuance of its 
employment. .. . 

Wesley: 3. Employ all spare hours in religion; as able. 

Taylor: 3. Let all the intervals or void spaces of time be employed in prayers, 
reading, meditation. .. . 

Wesley: 4. All holidays (holy-days). 

Taylor: 4. The resting days of Christians, and festivals of the Church, must in 
no sense be days of idleness . . . but let them be spent in the works of the day, 
that is of religion and charity, according to the rules appointed. 

Wesley: 5. Avoid drunkards and busybodies. 

Taylor: 5. Avoid the company of drunkards and busybodies. . . . 

Wesley: 6. Avoid curiosity, and all useless employments and knowledge. 

Taylor: 14. Let every one of every condition avoid curiosity. .. . 

15. As much as may be, cut off all impertinent and useless employ- 
ments of your life... . 

Wesley: 7. Examine yourself every night. 

Taylor: 22. In this we shall be much assisted . . . if before we sleep every night 
we examine the actions of the past day. ... 

Wesley: 8. Never on any account pass a day without setting aside at least an 
hour for devotion. 

Taylor has several references to spending time every day in prayer. 


26 Wesley’s rules are taken from his diary (Journal—Standard Edn. 1.48-9), Taylor’s rules from 
Vol. III, p. 1off. 
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Wesley: 9. Avoid all manner of passion. 
Taylor devotes a whole section to chastity. 


It is quite evident that there is dependence in the rules that Wesley formu. 
lated with regard to the employment of his time; we shall see a similar 
indebtedness to Taylor in Wesley’s rules as to intention. 


Wesley: 1. In every action reflect upon your end. 

Taylor: 1. In every action reflect upon your end... . 

Wesley: 2. Begin every action in the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. 

Taylor: 2. Begin every action in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost... . 

Wesley: 3. Begin every important work with prayer. 

Taylor: 3. Let every action of concernment be begun with prayer... . 

Wesley: 4. Do not leave off a duty because you are tempted in it. 

Taylor: 8. If any temptation to spoil your purpose happens in a religious duty, 
do not presently omit the action, but rather strive to rectify your intention, 
and to mortify the temptation... . 


It is suggested that the following conclusions may be drawn from what has been 
stated above. 

1. Wesley was indebted to Jeremy Taylor for setting his feet on the path to 
perfection. 

2. Wesley misunderstood Taylor’s teaching on humility. 

3. Though Taylor is nowhere as clear as Wesley later became on the subject of 
Assurance, this element is not absent from his teaching. His ambiguities may 
have helped to clarify the thought of Wesley. 

4. Wesley saw the pilgrimage of the Christian in clearly defined stages; Taylor 
viewed it as a whole. 

5. Wesley, though he never lost his emphasis on salvation by faith, as he 
viewed the matter in perspective, saw, as did Jeremy Taylor, that repentance is 
an important factor in religious experience. The Antinomianism of Rome and 
some Protestants in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries led Taylor and 
Wesley to see that holiness is the goal of living and that the Christian must not 
be content with anything less. 

6. In the present reaction from modern humanism, it would be dangerous not 
to recognize what Taylor and Wesley learnt from experience, that the Gospel 
includes ‘repentance toward God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ’. 


H. Trevor HucGues 
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THE FAITH AND FICTION OF MARY WEBB 


things we love.’ Herein lies the genius of Mary Webb, for she devoutly loved 

the countryside which she depicted with the sure touch of the artist. 
Throughout her writings she remains faithful to her beloved Shropshire, the 
county of her birth, and we never find her chasing the vaguer beauties of 
England. The scenes, customs, and native characters of the spot she loved 
offered her enough scope. 

Mary Webb died just over twenty years ago! at the comparatively early age 
of 46. Her contribution to English literature consists of but six novels, a 
volume of essays and poems, and more recently a further selection of hitherto 
unpublished poems have been printed. During her lifetime Mary Webb’s 
writings received little recognition, and were known only to a small circle of 
appreciative readers. In 1926 The Right Hon. Stanley Baldwin was given a 
copy of Precious Bane for a Christmas gift, by one of his secretaries, and he read 
the book with keen delight, and a week or two later sent the author a letter 
expressing his admiration. Mary Webb was deeply touched by this recognition, 
especially in view of scanty acknowledgement which the wider public had 
given to the book. The following year the Prime Minister when presiding at the 
Royal Literary Fund Dinner referred to her as a ‘literary genius who had 
recently died without public mention’, and at last public interest was awakened, 
and a special edition of her works became imperative. Ironically Mary Webb 
had passed beyond ‘the world’s blames and praises’. 

We are now familiar with the apple-green volumes, and after this lapse of 
time perhaps in a better position to appraise her work afresh. 

Mary Webb was born on 25th March 1881 in the Shropshire village of 
Leighton, the first child of George Edward and Sarah Alice Meredith, and bore 
the names of Gladys Mary. Her father had married late in life, and she has 
given us a portrait of him in The Golden Arrow as John Arden, a winsome 
character whose face ‘ran into kindly smiles as easily as a brook runs in its 
accustomed bed’. He is recalled as a genial figure of the country-side, interested 
in his dogs and the native life of the village, with a strong sense of humour—a 
man who could paint a little, write a littlke—a father who could invent games 
for the children and lead them in family prayer. Mrs. Meredith, more conven- 
tional in outlook than her husband, was a devoted mother, with strong prin- 
ciples, and more than a little proud of the slender connexion with Sir Walter 
Scott. The Meredith’s lived all their life within the confines of Shropshire, first 
at Leighton, and then for fourteen years at Much Wenlock: ‘a Rip Van 
Winkle of a place.’ 

Gladys Mary Meredith as a child was a brown-haired, blue-eyed, elf-like 
creature, who because she was never too robust in health rarely took part in 
childish sports and games, but preferred to wander through the fairy-lands of 
wood and meadow, and was a favourite with kindly older folk. 

A cowman named ‘Owd Blossom’ whom she later described in a story was 
an early friend. 


Fits RENAN once said: ‘We ought never to write except about the 


1 8th October 1927. 
B 
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Nobody knew his real name. Nobody wanted to know it. He had always been just 
‘Owd Blossom’, always been considered simple. At the farms where he worked, his 
ungainly movements, his clumsy unhandy ways could always be relied upon to raise 
a laugh. He was very long, and thin and knobby; his face went in where it should 
have gone out, and he wore a perpetual and almost fatuous smile. 


When Mary Webb in after years portrayed this figure it wasn’t to ridicule, but 
to point out the contrast that behind this vacuous face, was an appreciative 
and sensitive spirit. Such were some of the types she came across as a child, 
and when she eventually put pen to paper, the storehouse of memory was full 
of such original characters. 

Mary Webb’s first attempt at authorship was when a child of thirteen, and 
there is preserved this fairy story Clematisa and Percival written in a neat and 
confident script, but of course it was never published. Her first serious work 
found expression in poetry, a medium which she never entirely dropped, and 
in later years many of these poems were collected and published. When in her 
twenty-first year Mary Webb’s health broke down, and she suffered from 
Graves’ disease, which eventually was partly responsible for her early death. 
This phase brought about a state of unnatural piety which, fostered by devo- 
tional books of the period, marred her earliest poems by this mawkish sentiment. 
It was during this time that she wrote Elsewhere, dedicated to ‘Soldiers of 
Suffering’. Later, the influence of Shakespeare and Housman delivered her 
from this thought of life as passive resignation, and her verse acquired balance, 
strength, and that imaginative insight which was to reach fulfilment in later 
work. It was also at this time that she read Darwin and Haeckel? and the 
reaction was such that she eventually closed her Bible, and became a reverent 
agnostic, satisfied with nature and pantheism. 

Following these early poems, she next attempted a series of essays, which 
were published in 1917 entitled The Spring of Joy. This work is worthy of 
serious attention for it has merit, and apart from its word-craft and acute 
perception, is a presentation of her philosophy. The stuff of poetry runs 
through these pages, as for example: ‘the purple fruit of evening with its 
innumerable seeds of stars’. The majority of the essays are variations upon the 
theme of our ‘oneness’ with the world about us. 

In 1912 Gladys Mary Meredith was married to Mr. H. B. L. Webb, a school- 
master, and that she found rich and complete happiness in her married life is 
indicated by the fact that she dedicated her first and last novels to her husband. 

Mary Webb was practically a whole decade in becoming a novelist. She 
was as one discerning critic expressed it: ‘a writer by choice, and a novelist by 
chance.’ She groped her way to the medium of the novel, which enabled her 
to present a fuller view of life, and a greater range of expression than was 
offered by poem or essay. This new breadth of vision is first embodied in The 
Golden Arrow (1916). It was begun in Somerset where the Webb’s were living 
for a time, but her mind was busy with recollections of her native heath. 
Gathering inspiration and zest she worked at astonishing speed, for the book 
was completed in three weeks. This means that she must have written some- 
thing like five to six thousand words a day, and that amid household duties. 


2 The Riddle of the Universe, 
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When her thoughts flowed she wrote so swiftly, that in time her husband bought 
her a special fountain pen which supplied ink at an increased speed. 

The setting of The Golden Arrow is beneath the shadow of the Wrekin, the 
well-known landmark of Shropshire. It is a story of human love, of that rare 
selfless devotion of true womanhood given to that which is unworthy. Deborah 
Arden is the first of Mary Webb’s women struggling through misunderstanding 
and inner anguish of spirit, to spiritual security. Stephen Southernwood is the 
first of an army of men who stand before us either ‘haloed for glory or smitten 
doom’. The minor key is found in the love of Joe and Lily—‘all jumblement’ 
as it is called. Joe is loutish, earthy; Lily is full of tremors and flushes—the livery 
of passion—yet incapable of understanding passion’s warm self. They each 
seek the ‘golden arrow’ and even when they find this symbol of true love, they 
cling to it fast though it must wound them sore. 

Her next venture was the novel Gone to Earth (1917), written in a world so 
black with hate. During this period Mary Webb was living at Pontesbury near 
Shrewsbury. Her husband was handicapped by ill-health, her brothers had 
been drawn into the war, and the Webb’s were feeling financial stringency. 
They were depending upon the slender allowance left by her father, and to 
ease the situation Mary Webb tramped to Shrewsbury market and sold fruit 
and flowers from their garden. Yet it wasn’t alJ hardship, for amid her exertions 
she gathered the harvest of the quiet eye. Here we have an example of her 
observation. 

In the Market she saw 
fruit from deep orchards by lost lanes, from remote hills: flowers from gardens far 
from any high-road; treasures of the wild in generous baskets, all piled in artless 
confusion—cheeses from the dairies besides the great meres, white-frilled mushrooms 
from pastures where owl and weasel live undisturbed; generous roughly cut slabs of 
honeycomb from a strain of bees that were in these parts when Glendower came by; 
ducks with sage under their wings, as a lady carries her umbrella. . . 


Gone to Earth is the cry of a soul driven mad by torture. Once again men are 
swayed by the primeval passion of fear. It presents the unceasing conflict of 
good and evil, sensitivity and blind stupidity. The chief character, Hazel 
Woodus, is crushed by the insensate bloodlust of those who seek pleasure 
indifferent to others’ pain. Together with Foxy, her dumb friend, refuge is 
found in death—the pursuers are only foiled as they have ‘gone to earth’. 

The House in Dormer Forest (1920), which was her next story, shows definite 
advancement; and while there is little action in this book it holds one’s interest 
by its rich presentation of character. It is mainly concerned with the way 
members of a family act and react upon one another. It is a tragedy of the 
way in which outworn creeds and customs stifle aspiration, and strangle the 
soul. It claims that life is only found as we struggle and escape the dead hand 
of respectability and convention. 

New characters are introduced, and the heroine, Amber Darke, is another 
Deborah Arden, only less crude and more sure of herself. Here is the keynote. 


A crowd of people shut up together in one house, one creed, one strait view of life, 
must eventually wear each other out. Good nature is ground down by constant 
friction. Hatred leaps out like sparks from flint and iron. Society thinks that mis- 
takes are made, and crimes committed through the human soul being too much 
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itself, going its own way. But crimes really happen through the soul being too little 
itself, striving to conform, or being crushed into conformity. 


The tyranny of an aged grandmother is a remarkable study of character. 

Many think that the book which followed, Seven for a Secret (1922), is one of 
her best. There are passages in this work equal to anything that she wrote, 
but here and there the story drags, and there is too much of coincidence. When 
this book was written Mary Webb’s creative vitality was not at its highest. The 
difficult days of the war were over, but they had left their mark. Compelled 
for a time to live in London she had missed the quickening of the countryside, 
Moreover, much of her energy had been spent in writing reviews for The 
Bookman, and contributions for the English Review, for the most part bread-and- 
butter writing. 

Despite the weaknesses in the story, Seven for a Secret is rich in characterization, 
with a delicate humour, and portrays the storms and serenity to be found in 
quiet places. The opening passage shows the author to be a master of inference, 
for the prosperity of the old farmhouse is suggested in this way: 


It was a companionable little township of some five hundred souls—allowing the 
turkeys to have souls, and including the ewes when they lay near the house at lambing 
time. 


Once again it is a sorry account of sacred and profane love. It mirrors the 
deep strength of the cowman, Robert Rideout, and the shallow vanity of 
Gillian Lovekin, led astray by conflicting desires. Then there is the dumb 
creature, Rwth, who is the symbol of uncomplaining suffering. To those who 
are apt to think Mary Webb defective in humour, one would direct them to 
that delightful character in these pages, Jonathan Makepeace, who compels us 
to smile at his utter helplessness, and the way matter conspires to overthrow 
every good intention. 


He was a living illustration of the theory that matter cuts across the path of life. In 
its crossing of Jonathan’s path it was never Jonathan that came off victor. Jugs flung 
themselves from his hands; buckets and cisterns decanted their contents over him; 
tablecloths caught on any metal portion of his clothing dragging with them the 
things on the table. If he gathered fruit, a heavy fire of apples poured upon his head. 
If he fished he fell into the water. Many bits of his coat, and one piece of finger, 
had been given to that Moloch, the turnip cutter. When he forked the garden, he 
forked his own feet. When he chopped wood pieces flew up into his face like furious 
birds. If he made a bonfire, flames drew themselves out to an immense length in 
order to singe his beard. 


Mary Webb’s masterpiece, her swan-song, for it was her last completed novel, 
is Precious Bane (1924). Previously she hints at genius, here it is manifest. The 
work won the coveted French Literary Prize (Femina Vie Heureuse) in 1925. 

The story, told in the first person by the heroine, Prudence Sarn, is a presen- 
tation full of pit-falls but handled with sure mastery. We may well believe that 
Mary Webb is speaking, for she pours forth belief in the futility and decay of 
materialism. She holds that love can make the dark places light, that evil so 
strong is ultimately powerless against love, and she had reason to know this 
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from her own experience. Prudence Sarn has a hare-lip which defaces, and 
causes deep anguish, and through the ignorance of her day is accounted a 
witch. Precious Bane also gives us a full-length portrait of Gideon Sarn, a dark, 
fierce character whose dreams are centred in power and possessions. The 
brother demands his sister’s unquestioning toil for the sake of some dim and 
distant future. At the funeral of his father, who had died as the result of a 
stroke, Gideon for the price of the farm becomes a sin-eater. According to this 
old-fashioned custom he took on his soul the sins of his departed father. 


. with gleaming pale face he said: ‘I give easement and rest now to thee, dear 
man. Come not down the lanes nor in our meadows. And for thy peace I pawn 
my own soul. Amen.’ 


There is no more masterly touch in the book than the ‘aside’ of Prudence Sarn 
who adds: 


‘But when Gideon said, ““Come not down the lanes nor in our meadows’, I thought 
he said it like somebody warning off a trespasser.’ 


It’s a book full of lightning and tempest, fierce desire and denial, and yet in 
it are scenes of warm homeliness. Prudence eases her heart in the quietness of 
the attic where she writes her story. In Kester Woodseaves, the Weaver who 
looks beyond her disfigurement, Prudence ultimately finds her bit of Paradise. 
Of him who offers her refuge, she says: ‘Oh, most kind maister, the very marrow 
of Him that loved the world so dear.’ 

Mary Webb began one more story, Armour Wherein He Trusted, which 
remained unfinished. It is a tale of the Welsh Border just after the Norman 
Conquest, and resembles an old-world tapestry. The manuscript is the only 
one which remains, for such were the dire straits of the Webb’s at one time or 
another, that most of the others were used to keep fires alight; and the tearing 
speed. of the writing indicates that she knew that time was against her. How 
revealing is this document, for it speaks of failing powers and a race against 
death. The fast-flowing pen is thrown aside for the more speedy pencil but so 
indecipherable is the writing that the pen is taken up again. The desperate 
gesture which impelled her to attempt the destruction of the manuscript, further 
exemplifies her despairing knowledge that she would not live to complete it. 
It is a story of the claims of mortal love clashing with the immortal, and the 
deliberate artificiality of style which is required is managed with success, and the 
quality of the work is equal to her other novels. The end came all too quickly 
and the author died of pernicious anaemia and Graves’ disease. 

Such is the slender sheaf which Mary Webb garnered from her limited 
experience, and in the eyes of the discerning there is rich craftmanship and real 
merit in this handful of manuscripts. Certain people have suggested that her 
fame rests on the recommendation of Earl Baldwin who rescued her work from 
oblivion. Others have suggested that Mary Webb was a mere dabbler in the 
cult of the primitive, which had a certain vogue because of Thomas Hardy, and 
her novels are but a synthesis of better-known writers such as the Brontés, 
Blake, and Wordsworth. While she may not possess that timeless quality of 
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superlative genius, her work will always reward the reader, and her work has 
not yet suffered eclipse. George Sampson, in The Concise Cambridge History of 
English Literature, says that she was 


the most natural woman novelist of later years. She is neither easy nor gratifying to 
the shallow reader. The texture of her writing is elaborately wrought and she con. 
cedes little to popular demands. Inténsity of feeling and intensity of expression, 
give to her pictures of country life a heavily charged atmosphere, as if Nature were 
active rather than passive in the events. 


When one turns to criticism of Mary Webb it can be said that her range was 
limited, for she frequently introduces the same characters in differing guise, 
There is a use of symbolism which leads her into inconsistencies, and a tendency 
to become vague and verbose. Sometimes she plays the part of the rustic 
philosopher, and story and dialogue are but the vehicle of her meditations, 
Her strength Jay not in invention, but in imagination. While we readily grant 
that she may lack originality as a story-teller, in perception, in feeling she 
excels. She has a noble conception of human nature, a Jove for the homely, 
and is wholly sensitive to the mystery of life, and its fortitude born of beauty, 
love, and laughter. She is a true creative artist in that she portrays the oceanic 
storms which rage in the lives of the lowly, the way in which the suffering 
spirit transforms the homespun and the commonplace. 

I was surprised to learn that when Mary Webb’s library was sold after her 
death it consisted of only thirty volumes and two reference books. It was 
described in the catalogue as ‘a melancholy little collection’, but one so well 
used there were apologies that so many of the books were in poor condition, 
or badly worn, or marked with pencil notes. But it was a choice selection 
including, Chaucer, Milton, George Herbert, a work of Spinoza, White’s 
Natural History of Selborne; most of them gifts, and read and reread, and full of 
annotations. These purified her natural style, but observation of the country- 
side and glowing imagination supplied her material. 

The predominating feature is this genuine love for Nature, for she was no 
mere imitator of others. She knew what it was to be 


Face to face with the Sunflower, 
Cheek to cheek with the Rose, 

We follow a secret highway 
Hardly a traveller knows. 


When imprisoned in London she was heart-sick for teeming life and fascina- 
tion of the Shropshire lanes and meadows. This longing is expressed in the 
poems, ‘A Blackbird Singing in London’ and ‘On receiving a Box of Spring 
Flowers in London’. So close was she to the healing earth that her God became 
Nature in her many garments, a pantheism which proved too vague to meet 
the needs of a wounded spirit. The result is that while bewildered by the cruelty 
and stupidity of men, she has no answer except fortitude and a pathetic clinging 
to life’s innate worth. Though she claimed to find no peace in orthodox religion 
she was truly a guest of God, as she shared in the freemasonry of common life, 
and the communion of common things. It is a pity she closed her Bible, for I 
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believe that she had the gift of sympathetic interpretation, and a strain of 
mysticism. 

In The House in Dormer Forest she writes: ‘Amber’s ideas of God were vague 
and shadowy. The moment she tried to materialize them they vanished.’ She 
failed to realize that what she could not embody in thought, which is beyond 
us all, has been incarnated in flesh. One feels that during the period of suffering 
in earlier years, when her faith was on trial, the devotional books which she 
read presented the conventional figure of the Human Jesus, full of sympathy, 
the Suffering Servant, but not the Cosmic Christ, triumphant and full of glory. 
Thus she was unable to meet the doubts which Darwin and others implanted, 
and the Church seemed to offer no answer to Nature’s enigmas. Yet Mary 
Webb remains unsatisfied, and there is a wistfulness in her poetry and prose. 
Her books are ever dwelling on the sweet sadness at having to part from the 
unspeakable loveliness around. ‘How thankful we ought to be’, says Prudence 
Sarn considering her own lot, with “evil mommets’, such as Judas, who have 
been compelled to dance a different tune. And speaking of her dead mother, 
she says again: ‘Shall we meet again in the other world, dear soul, and atone to 
you for our heedlessness?” 

Mary Webb never rises above what may be called a reverent agnosticism, 
and what faith she possessed is best summarized in Precious Bane when Prudence 
says: ‘Kester said the past and the future were two shuttles in the hands of the 
Lord, weaving Eternity.’ She had no sure and certain word for those whose 
lives lie in a heap of ruins, but from the reading of her works it is obvious that 
something of the powerful sweetness of God had enriched her own spirit. 

It is generally thought that the surest touch of biography is to be found in 
the words of Prudence Sarn who, speaking of the quietness of her attic and 
refuge, says: 


There it was that ‘a most powerful sweetness’ would affect her like a great miracle 
—a core of sweetness in much bitter [and it transformed her life]; and if I hadna 
had a hare-lip to frighten me away into my lonesome soul, this would never have 
come to me....I should never have known the glory that came from the other 
side of silence. 


That is Mary Webb—one who had discovered ‘the core of sweetness in much 
bitter—and while her poetry and prose reflect life’s tragedy, the light of a 
thankful heart shines forth. 

WILFRED SHEPHERD 














THE BACKGROUND OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
CONCEPTION OF SATAN 


Old Testament to the New we are confronted with a notable develop- 

ment in the conception of Satan. In the literature of the Old Testament 
Satan occupies but a small space. Only three of the writers or compilers of this 
large body of literature appear to be aware of the existence of the conception; 
and of the three only one—the author of the Book of Job—seems to attach 
any great importance to it. When we pass to the New Testament the situation 
is entirely changed. The Synoptic Gospels at the outset tell of the temptation of 
Jesus by Satan or the Devil; and it is generally agreed that the account of 
this incident can only have come from Jesus Himself. In His teaching, whether 
parabolic or other, Jesus frequently referred to Satan. Even the author of the 
Fourth Gospel, whose attitude to the general belief in demons is very different 
from that of the Synoptists, reveals a profound belief in Satan or the Devil as 
‘the prince of this world’. In nearly all the rest of the New Testament writings, 
particularly in the Pauline, the belief in Satan is prominent. 

So large a place does Satan occupy in the fundamental documents of our 
faith that it is impossible to fashion a complete Christian theology without 
reference to the conception. But the prominence of the conception is not the 
most important fact. Of still greater significance is the fact that the character 
of the conception has entirely changed. Satan, the angel-minister of Yahweh, 
has become the malignant arch-enemy of God and man, the head of a kingdom 
of evil spirits. ; 

The purpose of this essay is limited to an attempt to indicate the chief stages 
In the development of this important biblical conception. 


Boo serious student of the Bible is aware that in passing from the 


I 

The conception of Satan in the Old Testament is familiar and can be treated 
very briefly. As the name of an individual power or being it is found in three 
passages only, namely, Zechariah 31, Job 1 and 2, and 1 Chronicles 21). 
It is now very generally held that all three passages are post-exilic. The earliest 
is probably Zechariah 31 (early sixth century B.c.), and the latest, 1 Chronicles 
211 (c. 300 B.c.). The date of Job is still disputed, but it probably belongs to the 
period 450-350 B.c.). It is quite true that the word ‘Satan’ occurs in several 
passages in the early Old Testament literature with the meaning of ‘adversary’. 
In Numbers 2222, e.g., it is said that the angel of the Lord placed himself in the 
way ‘for an adversary (Satan) against Balaam’. In 1 Samuel 29¢ we are told 
that the princes of the Philistines objected to the presence of David in the army 
lest, they said, ‘in the battle he become an adversary (Satan) to us’. The word 
occurs in several other passages with the same meaning. In Psalm 109¢ the 
term is used of an opponent-at-law: 


Set thou a wicked man over him: 
And let an adversary (Satan) stand at his right hand. 


The word as thus used is a simple Hebrew term with the general meaning of 
‘opponent’, ‘adversary’, or ‘accuser’. 
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In the earliest of the three passages in question, namely, Zechariah 31, the 
prophet is shown Joshua the high priest standing before the angel of the Lord, 
‘and Satan standing at his right hand to be his adversary’. It should be 
noticed that Satan is not yet a proper name; for it is used with the article— 
‘the Satan or the Adversary’. He is one of the angel-officers of Yahweh, and is 
probably regarded as the angel of trial or of testing. Joshua the high priest is 
on trial. His filthy garments indicate that he has been the victim of misfortune 
—an attempt has been made to deprive him of the office of high priest. Yahweh 
rebukes Satan for his hostile attitude and confirms Joshua in his office. 

Turning to our next passage we find that Satan occupies a very prominent 
place in the Prologue to the Book of Job. It is said that ‘when the sons of God’ 
(that is, angels) ‘came to present themselves before the Lord’, ‘Satan came also 
among them’ (1*). Satan is still not a proper name; as in Zechariah, it is used 
with the article. I need not quote the other references to Satan in Chapters 1 
and 2. To Yahweh’s question as to whence he came, Satan replied: ‘From 
going to and fro in the earth, and from walking up and down in it.’ The 
reference is to his official duties as that servant of Yahweh whose business it 
is to scrutinize the doings of men. Thereupon God calls the attention of Satan 
to the splendid character of Job: “There is none like him in the earth, a perfect 
and an upright man.’ Satan acknowledges that Job exhibits the external form 
of virtue; but this, he asserts, is simply the product of self-interest. Job serves 
God because it pays him to do so. Let God put the patriarch to a stern test and 
he will renounce Him to his face. God accepts the challenge. Job is delivered 
into the hand of Satan that he may test him how he will, save only that his 
life must be spared. Job stood the test and remained firm in his loyalty to God. 
The body of the book tells, in dramatic form, of Job’s reactions to the fiery 
trial to which he was subjected, and of his responses to the comments of his 
friends. The final chapter of the book tells how Job was rewarded for his 
loyalty. 

When we compare this account of Satan in Job with the fleeting glimpse 
gained in Zechariah 3! we can observe a certain development in his character. 
Satan does not here appear to be an altogether disinterested investigator 
of the lives of men. He seems to take a delight in his task, and to be anxious 
to discover faulty motives in Job; to prove that men are worse than they are 
generally reputed to be. He is sceptical as to the existence of genuine good- 
ness. In some measure he seems to be prejudiced against humanity. Never- 
theless, he is in no sense a fallen being or demon. He is as much at home in 
God’s presence as the other angels. He performs a useful function and acts 
only with Yahweh’s permission. 

The reference to Satan in 1 Chronicles 211 is entirely colourless, though the 
implication is that he is an evil being in the sense that a reprehensible action is 
due to his prompting. It is stated that ‘Satan stood up against Israel, and moved 
David to number Israel’. The article has now disappeared: ‘Satan’ is used as a 
proper name. We may take this to indicate that the personality of Satan is 
more distinctly realized. If we compare our passage with the parallel passage 
in 2 Samuel 24! we see that the act of numbering Israel, which is there attributed 
to the incitement of an angry God, is by our author attributed to Satan. This 
may be due to a greater emphasis upon the transcendence of God which leads 
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the author to desire to avoid making Him the instigator of a sinful act; and 
this, in turn, points to a later date. 


i 
To trace the next stage in the development of Satan we must turn to non- 
canonical sources. Here our treatment must be very compressed. We shall 
pass over a number of interesting references to Satan found in the Talmud, and 
consider only what appears to the present writer to be the immediate back- 
ground of the transformed conception of Satan which appears in the New 
Testament. The literature in question comprises some thirty works, generally 
known as ‘apocryphal’ and ‘apocalyptic’ or ‘pseudepigraphic’. These works 
were produced during the period which extends from 200 B.c. to 100 A.D. ora 
little later. They therefore bridge fairly well the gap which lies between the 
composition of Daniel, the latest book in the Old Testament, and the Book of 
Revelation in the New Testament. It is interesting to note that both these 
biblical books belong to the same category as most of the works now under 
consideration; they are apocalyptic or revelatory. 

One of the first facts to be noticed is that these Jewish works give clear 
evidence of a belief in the existence of a number of princes of evil. These exist 
side by side with Satan or the Devil and for a time they overshadow him. This 
feature of Jewish belief at this time is in a smaller measure reflected in the New 
Testament where we find a reference to ‘Beliar’ and ‘Beelzebub’. It is an 
indication of the fluidity of the conception of the chief powers of evil at this 
time. I will very briefly indicate the chief of the princes of evil. 

(1) Reference is made in the earlier works to Semjaza and Azazel (cf. 
Book of Enoch). These two angel princes are said to have brought the ‘sons of 
God’ down to earth where they married the daughters of men. This unnatural 
union is said to have given rise to a brood of evil spirits. Much is said about the 
operations of these demons which cannot be discussed here. It would lead us 
into the vast realm of general demonology. The allusion is evidently to the 
fragment which has been preserved in Genesis 614. The conception of Azazel 
in 1 Enoch is to be compared with the isolated reference found in Leviticus 
16 5f., 

(2) Another conception is Mastema (Book of Fubilees). Sometimes Mastema 
appears to be identified with Satan, to whom a few references are made. He 
is portrayed as the chief of the evil spirits which sprang from the union of angels 
with the daughters of men. Nine-tenths of these spirits were banished to the 
place of condemnation, and one-tenth were left free to be the instruments of 
Satan on the earth. In many ways the character of Mastema corresponds to 
that of Satan. Moreover, there is a class of Mastema, just as in 1 Enoch there is a 
class of Satans. 

(3) Another prince of evil spirits is Beliar, especially prominent in the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. The conception is of peculiar interest in 
view of the single reference to Beliar (or Belial) in the New Testament (cf. 2 
Corinthians 615). Satan and the Devil also appear in this work, but they are 
not prominent. Very much is said about Beliar, and his functions are those 
which in the New Testament are ascribed to Satan. 

(4) Sammael appears as the prince of evil in the Martyrdom of Isaiah. He 
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stands side by side with Beliar and Satan, and it is difficult to distinguish in 
what relation they are conceived to stand to each other. It may be noticed in 
passing that this conception is fairly prominent in the Rabbinical literature. 

(5) One of the most important of these Jewish works is 2 Enoch (also known 
as The Book of the Secrets of Enoch or The Slavonic Enoch). Here the chief power of 
evil is usually called Satanail. He and certain other superior angels are said 
to have revolted against the Lord. Three of the rebel angels went down to 
earth, as is related elsewhere. Because of Satanail’s revolt he was thrown down 
from heaven, and he is said to fly in the air continuously (cf. Ephesians 22, 62). 
This writing also betrays evidence of a belief in the Devil, though he is over- 
shadowed by Satanail. 

(6) Finally, we come to the conception of Satan or the Devil. In several of 
the writings mentioned Satan has appeared sporadically. In the Enoch 
literature, for example, reference is made both to a chief Satan and a class of 
Satans, which, as in Job, have access to heaven. But in nearly all the works 
indicated Satan is a slight figure compared with the other conceptions men- 
tioned. It may be remarked, however, that in the Assumption of Moses (c. A.D. 
7-30) Satan is portrayed as the head of the kingdom of evil. We also read of 
‘Satan and his angels’ in the Martyrdom of Isaiah (c. A.D. 1-50); cf. Matthew 2541, 
etc. In the Books of Adam and Eve (composed about a.p. 80-100) we come at 
last to what is practically the New Testament conception of Satan or the 
Devil. Here, as in the New Testament, the names are used interchangeably. 
An account is given of the fall of the angels, and of Satan’s expulsion from 
heaven. Satan claims to be the lord of the earth, and on this account asserts 
that he has a right to demand the worship of Adam. He persuades the serpent 
to become his vessel in order that he may speak through it and deceive Adam. 
He conversed with Eve and persuaded her to eat of the forbidden fruit. 

The above is a very brief summary of the teaching of these Jewish works 
upon our subject. If the evidence could be presented in detail it could hardly be 
disputed that we have in this body of Jewish writings the main source of the 
New Testament conception of Satan. Points to be noticed are: In contrast to 
the Old Testament conception of Satan as an angel-minister of God, he now 
appears as the arch-enemy of God and man. He is a fallen angel, and the 
leader of other fallen angels. He is variously called Satan and the Devil, as 
in the New Testament. He is associated with the serpent in the garden of 
Eden, and he is held to be responsible for the fall of Adam and Eve, an idea 
which is not found in the Old Testament. It is probably reflected in 2 
Corinthians 11%, and pervades all later Christian literature. Satan is also said 
to fashion himself into an angel of light that he may tempt Eve (cf. 2 Corinth- 
ians 111*); and he claims to be ‘lord of the earth’, an idea which corresponds 
with Luke 4°, John 1231, etc., and 2 Corinthians 4+. Satan is likewise said to have 
been ‘bound’ (cf. Revelation 202). 


Il 
Having traced the stages by which the angel of God came to be regarded as 
the malignant foe of God and man, it remains to ask whether it is possible to 
discover why this development took place. Is it the result of Jewish thought or 
imagination working upon the facts of experience and observation; or is it due 
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to borrowing from surrounding peoples? Or is there any other explanation? 

We learn from the Old Testament, as well as from other sources, that during 
and after the exile the Jews were in very close connexion with a number of other 
nations: e.g. with the Babylonians, Assyrians, and Persians. As the present 
writer has shown elsewhere, there existed among all these peoples an intense 
belief in the existence and manifold operations of good and evil spirits. That 
some of these beliefs passed over into Jewish literature is now acknowledged by 
all Old Testament scholars. Illustrations are: the Se‘irim (cf. Isaiah 13*1, 3414) 
(R.V. ‘satyrs’); Lilith (R.V.: ‘night-monster’) (Isaiah 3414), and the Shédim 
(cf. Deuteronomy 3217, Psalm 10687). These are undoubtedly Babylonian 
conceptions. It would not therefore have been surprising if the conception of 
Satan had also entered Jewish literature from this source. The available 
evidence, however, does not support this view. It leads rather to the conclusion 
that the development of the character of Satan was influenced by Persian 
teaching. We know that for many years there existed a very close relationship 
between the Jews and the Persians and there was every opportunity for Persian 
influence to make itself felt. Now one of the most notable characteristics of 
Persian religious teaching was dualism. The principles of good and evil are 
there represented as being in age-long conflict. Everything in the universe is 
said to be on the side of good or evil. Ahura Mazda (Ormuzd) stands at the 
head of the kingdom of the good; Ahriman is the head of the kingdom of evil. 
These opposite powers are vividly conceived and personalized, and their con- 
flict is represented as going back to the very beginning of things. The term 
Ahriman (Angra Mainyu) means ‘evil spirit’, and he is portrayed as the 
arch-enemy of God and man. 

The characteristics of Ahriman are very similar to those of Satan as he is 
portrayed in the New Testament. Both are hostile to God and man; both are 
tempters and destroyers of men; both have under their command great hosts 
of evil spirits; both are eventually defeated and destroyed. In one detail 
especially there is a remarkable likeness: just as Satan tempted Jesus, so Angra 
Mainyu attempted to seduce Zoroaster from his allegiance to Ahura. The evil 
one offered to bestow upon the prophet the sovereignty of the world if he would 
only renounce the holy religion of the worshippers of Mazda. The prophet 
resisted the temptation, as Jesus did, whereupon Angra Mainyu took counsel 
with the demons how they might bring about the death of the prophet (Vendidad 
xix). 

There are of course some notable differences in the two conceptions. The 
chief one is that according to Persian teaching Ahriman is an independent 
power of evil. He does not depend for his existence upon Ahura Mazda. The 
Persian texts speak of two ‘primeval spirits’ or ‘principles’, one good, the other 
evil, which each shared in the work of creation; and from the beginning each 
had its followers. On the contrary, Satan is always represented as a dependent 
being. In the Talmud he is said to have been created on the sixth day, at the 
same time as Eve (Bereshith Rabbah xvii); but more generally he is portrayed as 
a rebel angel, who drew after him a number of superior angels (cf. 2 Peter 
24, Revelation 12¢), and was cast down from heaven. 

In the view of the present writer, however, this difference may be reasonably 
accounted for by the very strong hold which the monotheistic belief had upon 
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the Jewish mind at the time when the Jews were subjected to the influence of 
Persia. It is not here contended that the Jews owed the very idea of Satan to 
Persian, or, indeed, to any foreign source. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
every fresh element in Jewish beliefs must be traceable to external sources. 
The Jews were quite as capable as the Babylonians and Persians of originating 
religious ideas. The conclusion to which the present writer has been led is 
that the conception of Satan was originally a product of Hebrew thought work- 
ing on the facts of human experience and observation. The facts of sin and 
evil, including all life’s miseries and misfortunes, had to be accounted for 
somehow. The holiness and transcendence of God was increasingly emphasized 
by the Hebrew prophets, with the result that it was felt that a good God could 
not be responsible for moral evil and the sufferings of the righteous—even if He 
was ultimately responsible for permitting them to find a place in the universe 
which He had made. And since the belief in evil spirits was at this time 
widespread among the Jews as elsewhere, the idea of Satan, and of a host of 
evil spirits under him, would readily occur to a people ever given to reflection 
upon the realities of the spiritual world. 

On the other hand, we know that the Jews did borrow many things from the 
surrounding peoples. In the realm of Jewish demonology the influence of 
Babylonia is indisputable. The influence of Persia on Jewish angelology is 
equally marked; and in the judgement of the present writer the transformation 
in the character of Satan as between the Old Testament and the New is due in 
the main to Persian influence. 

Epwarp LANGTON 














PIONEERS AND FOREBEARS OF A REDBRICK 
UNIVERSITY 


ANY OF THE large industrial towns which have either established, 

| \ / | or are wishing to establish, a university within their boundaries, are 

merely seeking to give institutional reality to what the nonconformists 

of the last three centuries have been labouring to do. Modern sneers at non- 

conformity as ‘a sub, sub culture’ fail to appreciate the infusorial strength by 

which the nonconformist spirit prepared the ground for many of our modern 

universities. A good example of the preparatory work of these pioneers can 

be seen in the case of Sheffield, whose university, though it has not yet reached 
its jubilee, reaches back over two and a half centuries. 


I 

In common with many other towns, Sheffield obtained a grammar school in 
the late sixteenth century, which was periodically animated by the benefactions 
of some well-disposed individual. But for an institution of university rank, it 
had to wait for Richard Frankland (1630-98), a nonconformist tutor. Frank- 
land was well qualified for university work, having graduated at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, and been selected to fill a chair at the Cromwellian 
University of Durham. In the wintry atmosphere of the restoration he had 
wandered for a time, setting up an academy for divinity and medical students at 
Rathmell, where northern dissenting ministers were chiefly trained. Hampered 
by the civil laws passed against his fellow ministers, he travelled from place to 
place, till in 1686 he was invited to Sheffield. Here, the Spencers of Attercliffe 
(now the heart of Sheffield’s industrial belt) put Attercliffe Hall at his conven- 
ience, and he set up an academy on the Rathmell model. 

He taught here for three years, and gathered fifty-one students around him. 
In 1689, he was succeeded by a man nearly twenty years his junior, Timothy 
Jollie. Jollie (1659?-1714) renamed the academy Christ’s College. 

Christ’s College illustrates what both Professor Trevelyan and Dr. Bronowski 
have said, that ‘the dissenting academies were the best scientific schools of the 
century and stood above the universities’. Jollie, like other masters up and down 
the country, admitted students for their talents as well as their convictions. 
The subsequent careers of some of his pupils showed how eclectic was his 
choice. Thomas Secker (1693-1768) went on to obtain an M.D. from Leyden, 
and spent the last ten years of his life as Archbishop of Canterbury. Another 
pupil of Christ’s College, three years older than Secker, was John Bowes 
(1690-1767), who became Lord Chancellor of Ireland for the last ten years of 
his life. Older than both these two, was Nicholas Saunderson (1682-1739) 
who, though blinded from childhood by a bad attack of small-pox, lived to 
become an F.R.S. and Professor of Mathematics at Cambridge. Timothy Jollie 
himself had no reputation for loving mathematics. On the contrary, it was 
said that ‘he forbade mathematics as tending to scepticism and infidelity, 
though many by stealth made considerable progress in that way’. 

Timothy Jollie had the gift of inspiring others. One of his pupils, Thomas 
Bradbury (1677-1759), left Sheffield to become the most popular nonconformist 
divine in London. Bradbury was a great success as a radical politician too, 
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taking a part in the anti-Tory agitation of the period, and drawing down the 
abuse of their literary hacks. What Bradbury did in London, Jollie was doing 
in Sheffield. For so large had his congregation become by 1700, that a new 
chapel (the Upper Chapel) was built. This housed the largest nonconformist 
meetings in Yorkshire. When Jollie died fourteen years later, his congregation 
numbered 1,683 persons, nearly one-sixth of the entire population of Sheffield. 

The effects of this activity on the town were visible in the creation of some 
sort of reading public. Nevil Simmons began to publish from the town, getting 
a London Press to print the works he had accepted. In the nonconformist 
divines he found willing writers. William Bagshaw (1628-1702), the ‘apostle of 
the peak’, could no longer occupy a pulpit with so many warrants against him, 
so took to his pen and wrote Trading Spiritualized—Simmons’s first publication. 
Other nonconformist divines and teachers, including Timothy Jollie, helped to 
swell the book-lists of the enterprising publisher whose discovery that the town 
had a new reading-public enabled him to flourish for thirty years. 

With Jollie’s death in 1714 the college came to an end. His successor, John 
Wadsworth, was more heterodox and less inspiring. By 1718, the college closed. 


II 

Over a century elapsed before a personality with the potential of Timothy 
Jollie appeared in Sheffield. In that interval, the impact of industrial change 
upon the social life of Sheffield had been almost revolutionary. A large un- 
lettered urban proletariat had grown up. So had a new concept of education. 
For when a Mechanics Institute was established in the town in the year of the 
great Reform Bill, it was to help the working classes to acquire a useful 
knowledge to increase their own economic worth. 

Robert S. Bayley agreed with this more immediate aim, but insisted that 
a larger sympathy and conception of higher education was needed for the town 
as a whole. Bayley, who had arrived in the town as an enthusiastic young 
minister of thirty-five, was a historian with a profound belief in the intense 
cultivation of the reasoning powers of every individual. In a pamphlet, 
Nature considered as a revelation, he put forward his ideas. He lectured to the 
Mechanics Institute, but supplemented his efforts by taking pupils in his 
private house. He preached and lectured on the necessity for establishing some 
form of national education if every individual was to achieve his full stature. 

On 4th August 1842 a grand meeting was held in the local Circus and Adelphi 
Theatre to consider his plan for a People’s College. It was to be completely 
free and unfettered by any curriculum. Lecturers were to be allowed to choose 
their own subjects and expound them in their own way. By this means he 
hoped to give the Sheffield youth the opportunities for acquiring the informal 
education hitherto only enjoyed by the public schools and universities, through 
conversations and contacts. Bayley’s concrete proposal was that eleven classes 
should be established. Pupils attending them should meet an hour before they 
went to their daily work in the morning, and two hours after they had finished 
it at night. All subjects were to be included—from Latin and Greek to the 
natural sciences. Once a week a general lecture should be given, partly to 
enable the students to obtain a synthetic view of their studies and see them in 
perspective, and partly to enable the general public to listen to what was being 
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done. It was to be financed by students taking out membership tickets at 45, 
with 6d. a week extra for classes and 2d. a week for books. At the end of every 
session there would be a public examination, to test the knowledge acquired, 
Prizes would be given. Four weeks’ holiday a year was all that he envisaged— 
a fortnight at Midsummer, and a fortnight at Christmas. 

Bayley was buoyantly optimistic about his project. He anticipated that it 
would spread to other towns, with the help of a Parliamentary grant. His 
sanguine hopes looked like being fulfilled. 

In their first year, they met in a whitewashed warehouse, and in spite of a 
lack of every material comfort, the students were regular attendants. Bayley 
himself, robust, vehement, and provocative by turns, presided over the history 
class, stimulating them not only to write essays, but to criticize each other’s 
efforts. His obiter dicta began to be taken seriously, so seriously that when he 
suggested that there was no guarantee of a local bank’s stability, a run on their 
funds ensued. By the end of his first year, there were over 200 students, and the 
whitewashed warehouse could not hold them all. 

Migrating in their second year to a permanent home, the college continued to 
grow. At the end of each session its public examinations were held. Keen and 
enthusiastic students spread the news, and representatives from Nottingham 
and Leeds appeared to see how it was done. Bayley continued with unabated 
energy, teaching and writing. He wrote the grammar books for the college. 
Books on English, Latin, and French language, were followed by books on 
elocution and composition. The college also had its own journal, founded and 
edited by Bayley himself. 

The People’s College Journal stressed the significance of the profound tech- 
nological changes which were taking place in the forties, and asked the pertinent 
question: ‘To prepare for all this progress, what but a more extended and 
thorough education can suffice?’ For Bayley was not impressed by an education 
which, by teaching skills, left the morale of students unaffected. He conjured 
up the grim bogy of what might happen to the coming generation: ‘Left to 
themselves, these pitiable progenitors of the next age will produce a supply of 
puerile criminals, boxers, dog-fighters, race runners, pigeon fanciers, etc. 
These in a few years become parents and reissue their own image, doubly 
odious.’ 

Under his inspiration, the college petitioned Parliament. Their requests 
sound strangely modern: a State system of education, State-supported 
travelling lecturers, the examination and licensing of teachers, the compulsory 
examination of all schools, and the State subsidy of adult colleges for adult 
students. Bayley insisted that the important period in the education of the 
young working men and women was not before, but during and after adoles- 
cence. For him, the critical age was fifteen, and the ones above that age were 
the ones who needed attention. Before that age, only skills could be taught; 
after that age, students began to think. 

It was a pity that such an enlightened man should have run into trouble 
through his very enthusiasm. A rift developed between his congregation and 
himself, and he seceded to the People’s College, to preach there on Sundays 
as well as teaching there on weekdays. Such action was fatal to the college 
itself. In 1848, Bayley received a call to London, which he accepted. The 
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college, reorganized on a self-governing basis, continued to attract students, 
and at the turn of the half century had 630 students registered. 

The example of this, the first People’s College in England, proved an in- 
spiration to other towns. Nottingham, Leicester, and above all, London, 
adopted the idea with vigour. F. D. Maurice, who played a great part in 
promoting the London Working Men’s College, confessed: ‘We heard the news 
that the People of Sheffield had founded a People’s College. The news seemed 
to us to mark a new era in education. We were plagiarists from the Sheffield 


People.’ 


ra 

It remained for one of the new industrial feudality to embody all these as- 
pirations in blocks of stone. In 1864 Mark Firth laid the foundation stone of a 
college at Ranmoor to which his family had liberally contributed. It was the 
first resident-students college since the time of Timothy Jollie, and, like his 
academy, it aimed at preparing men for the Ministry. The first principal was 
Dr. Stacey, under whom Theology and Biblical exposition were studied. The 
college remains, inhabited as a hall by present students of the University of 
Sheffield. 

Mark Firth did more. A decade later, when he saw the great success which 
the University Extension Movement was having in the town, he gave £15,000 
to erect a suitable building in which it could be carried out. That building, 
opened in 1879 by Prince Leopold as Firth College, has been usually regarded 
as the embryo University of Sheffield. But it was only in 1879 that the People’s 
College came to an end, absorbed in the newer venture. 

From then onward Sheffield was caught in the national stream of State 
subventions. Firth College developed within twenty-six years into a chartered 
university, granting its own degrees. The very rapidity of the developments 


_ of seventy years tend to fore-shorten the true perspective. The pioneers who 


ploughed their lonely furrows have left little to show in the way of bricks and 
mortar. Attercliffe Hall (or the greater part of it) was pulled down in 1868, 
and the People’s College has suffered a similar fate. Yet these two buildings 
were in a very real sense the fore-runners of the modern redbrick structure. 
Perhaps the motto that was inscribed in the plaster wall of the old Christ’s 
College might be recarved for the edification of modern scientists: 


Whatsoever thou dost take in hande 
Think of the end and seldom so shall thou offend. 


W. H. G. ArmyTAcE 





MIRACLES OF HEALING 


HE MIRACLES of healing recounted in the New Testament often seem 

to be a stumbling-block to those who today approach Christianity in a 
spirit of thoughtful inquiry. From time to time efforts have been made either 
to explain them or to explain them away. But most of us have realized that 
healing formed an important part of Christ’s ministry, though as our Lord 
Himself tried to show, not the most important. It is also felt that if we exclude 
Christ’s healing capacity from our conception of Him, we impoverish His 
personality considerably. These ‘miracles’ gain special interest today in view 
of the progress now being made in psychiatry and in discovering the relationship 
between the ills of the body and those of the mind and spirit. 

It has already been remarked that the healing ministry of Jesus was not the 
only example of such work in that period. The association of the offices of 
priest or religious teacher and physician was very common in the ancient 
world, especially in the East. Moreover, this feature became particularly pro- 
nounced in the Graeco-Roman religion through the cults of Apollo and 
Aesculapius. While bearing this in mind, it may be profitable to examine 
the accounts of Christian healing in the New Testament and, by comparing 
them with other material of the same period, consider what kind of healing 
this was, and what relevance it has for our religious outlook. 

In considering the actual language used in the descriptions of healing 
miracles in the New Testament, the most noticeable point is the use of 
Geporrevio (therapuo) and icoyon (iaomat). It has already been noted? that these 
words have not exactly the same meaning, as 6eparteUw (therapuo) refers to 
the treatment given, while id4oya1 (iaomat) denotes the actual fact of healing. 
This distinction appears in the use of the words on the tablets found at 
Epidauros and is equally clear in most of the New Testament passages. It 
also helps to explain why both words are used in the Greek in most of these 
instances, though as they are usually translated in English one would be 
sufficient. 

But if we admit that the use of the word 6epattevw (therapuo) implies ‘treat- 
ment’, we are forced to the conclusion that this healing was not always 
instantaneous. Of course, we were never obliged to believe that it was, 
especially in view of the two cases (Mark 733 and 82%) where we are specific- 
ally told of a process of healing. But to many of us much of the appeal of a 
miracle depends on speed, and, though half-ashamed to own it, we still tend 
to enjoy a touch of magic. If, however, we examine the text of the Gospels 
in those passages which describe Christ’s healing work, we shall find ourselves 
in a very real and practical world and may view the matter differently. In 
addition to the above-mentioned distinction between 6epatteUw (therapuo) and 
ioe (iaomai) there is a difference of usage, because in the Gospels Sepatrevw 
(therapuo) is used of Jesus only when He is present and performs the healing 
in person. In most cases it is used actively, with Jesus as the subject. On the 
other hand, iéoyoa {iaomai) is the word used for the fact of healing when it 
takes place, even if Jesus is not actually present, as in Matthew 85-18, in the 
case of the Centurion’s servant. The distinction between these words is well 

1 Ramsay, in Luke the Physician, p. 16. 
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exhibited in Luke 14%, where Jesus said: ‘Is it lawful to give treatment on 
the Sabbath? . . . and laying his hands upon him, he healed him.’ Whatever 
is meant by @epatrevwo (therapuo), it was evidently the treatment involved in 
the healing which could be considered unsuitable for the Sabbath. If the 
laying-on of hands in an almost ceremonial fashion could instantaneously 
produce a cure, and the affair had not been associated with any work or 
effort, it would not have been so likely to offend against Jewish custom.* 

If we are to accept the accounts given in Mark 733 and 8? of the process of 
treatment in those two cases, we may conjecture that some other cases were 
similarly treated. This is not to deny that in some of the cases of healing 
recorded in the New Testament the cure was instantaneous. Immediate relief 
of various ailments has been and is received through spiritual and other 
methods of healing. Surely at the present day those who practise any kind 
of therapy must find cases which respond quickly, sometimes with a speed 
which astonishes even the practitioner, and others with which the same man 
cannot deal in the same way. 

There are a number of other words regularly used in connexion with heal- 
ing in the New Testament and each of them must be considered carefully. 
We have spoken of a method of treatment and suggested that the cures were 
not always immediate. One of the words used in this context is émiAapBdvoyon 
(epilambanomai), translated in the Authorized and Revised Versions as ‘to 
take’, but more accurately in Moffatt: ‘to take hold of.’ It is a vague word in 
the Greek, but not quite so vague as the older translations of it. The vague- 
ness may be due to the fact that even the eye-witnesses were not quite sure 
what did happen, and the writers of the Gospels therefore did not know how 
the healing was performed, or that émAapBdavoyar (epilambanomai) was an 
almost technical term used of the way in which an itinerant physician ‘dealt 
with’ a patient. Our expression would be ‘he took him in hand’. Another 
word used of the method of treatment is émrti6nut (epitithemi), of the ‘laying- 
on of hands’ in healing a patient. This was evidently what the priest-physician 
was expected to do, as the ruler in Matthew 9** asks Jesus in so many words 
to do this. It is almost as vague as émAapBdavoyuan (epilambanomat) and susceptible 
of the same variety of meanings. The only other word referring to the simple 
types of treatment is Oepatteia (therapeia), Luke 911: ‘He healed those who 
needed treatment.’ 

Before discussing this treatment further, we will turn to the consideration 
of the ailments which were treated. For the moment let us omit leprosy, as 
it is differentiated from the rest by a special set of words in the Greek and 
affected by special conditions and customs. Apart from this we find blindness; 
lameness and paralysis; fever; various forms of ‘possession’ and madness, and an 
ever-present complaint known as poAdaKia (malakia). There are also cases where 
the patient was apparently dead before receiving the treatment, and some 
where the nature of the illness is not stated. There is too the case of the woman 
with the haemorrhage. Now most of these ailments can be cured or alleviated 
very suddenly in some cases without a ‘miracle’ in the supernatural sense. 
Most of them belong to the group of complaints which are especially susceptible 
to psychological treatment. A similar predominance of this type of ailment is 

2 cf. Luke 1314, 
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found among the cases recorded in the temples of Asklepios in and near 
Greece. Fever seems to lie outside this category until we remember that it is 
a type of fever prevalent in Mediterranean and near-Eastern lands and there- 
fore probably something in the nature of malaria or at any rate a recurrent 
fever. These do come and go with great suddenness and the mental and 
spiritual condition of the patient may well affect them in some cases. 

The words most frequently employed for illness in a general sense are 
woAoxkia (malakia) and doévera (astheneia). These are much more common 
in the Gospels than the word vécos (nosos), ‘disease’. This is to be expected 
if, as we suggest above, the majority of the ailments treated were not organic 
or infectious diseases. MaAcxia (malakia) is a most interesting word, because 
in Greek until New Testament times it usually means softness, effeminacy, or 
cowardice. It could be translated ‘weakness’ were it not that we need that as 
the translation for c&o®éverx (astheneia) also. "Appwotos (arrdstos) in Matthew 
1414 has a similar meaning. *Ao®éveia, however, is more common in the sense 
of a bodily disorder, but even so was a favourite word of the philosophers for 
moral weakness. MaAoxia can only with difficulty be used in a physical sense. 

With regard to the cases of blindness which Christ treated, we have to recall 
certain conditions of the ancient world. Diseases or affections of the eye were 
very common among both the Greeks and the Romans, as is known from 
literature and from the ‘eye salve’ containers found in excavations. Some of 
these diseases or weaknesses could have been caused by dirt and neglect or 
could be what is known as ‘sand-blindness’. Though it is often supposed that 
before the rise of our more complex civilization the human race managed 
quite satisfactorily without the artificial appliances we seem to require, it is 
also possible that the ancients suffered through the lack of such things as 
spectacles. For these and other reasons, it is not necessary to believe that 
these cures were supernatural. Some also among these blind people may 
never have tried very hard to regain or improve their sight, if they found the 
profession of ‘blind beggar’ sufficiently lucrative. 

In the matter of leprosy, we do not know whether all those considered to be 
lepers in Palestine in the time of Christ were actually suffering from that 
disease or to what extent they were affected by it. There are many skin dis- 
eases, especially those caused by dirt and neglect and common in the East, 
which might resemble leprosy. Moreover, it does not usually say in the 
Gospels that Jesus healed these people. The words used are xadapize and its 
derivatives. Now these words have both in classical and New Testament 
Greek a ritualistic significance. They refer to a ritual of purification, for 
example in Matthew 2325: “Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for 
ye cleanse the outside of the cup and the platter...’ (R.V.). Moreover, in most 
cases the ‘cleansing’ of a leper by Jesus is accompanied by an injunction for 
the man to show himself to the priest, or a reference to the official arrange- 
ments for dealing with lepers. It seems quite likely, therefore, that the action 
of Jesus in this matter was mainly to pronounce the man officially ‘clean’ and 
give him sufficient self-respect to enable him to gain acceptance with the 
villagers and to apply to the priest for official recognition. To what extent it 
was necessary in such cases for Christ to deal with the disease itself, and to 
what extent that disease was leprosy, we cannot, of course, decide. But the 
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miracle would surely consist in two very simple facts, namely that Jesus would 
touch and deal with these people at all, and that He managed to infuse into 
them sufficient mental and moral strength to make them willing and fit to be 
accepted into the normal community. The same is true of the cases of 
‘possession’ and madness, though there were also other factors involved in 
those. A great deal of Christ’s healing ministry must have consisted in what 
is called today ‘rehabilitation’. 

In one of the recently-discovered Gospel fragments, now in the British 
Museum, there is an account of the healing of a leper. This man is repre- 
sented as saying that he had journeyed with lepers and stayed with them at 
an inn and then had himself become a leper. This, of course, suggests that 
even the ancients knew that such diseases were infectious, and this is quite 
probable because of other evidence from similar periods. But if this was so, 
and in view of Jewish regulations about lepers, it is strange that they should 
stay at an inn. The man says these words in an apologetic way, presumably 
because it was against the regulations to consort with lepers. But if it was 
permissible for them to use inns, why should he have been ashamed of accom- 
panying them? This passage does seem in some measure to support the theory 
that lepers in the time of Christ were not so much classified by their disease as 
by their being vagrants and outcasts, whether on account of disease or for 
other reasons. They were ‘on the road’, and if they had no disease when they 
entered upon that career, they may often have contracted one in course of time. 

As to the number of cures performed by Christ, there is considerable con- 
fusion, mainly owing to inaccuracy in translating the word ®epatrevw as noted 
above. In the passages where it is said that large numbers of people resorted 
to Jesus with their ailments, it does not say that He healed them all, but that 
He treated them all. Incidentally, this interpretation reveals Jesus as under- 
taking very arduous and exacting work, similar to that encountered by modern 
medical missionaries and relief workers. To most people it would surely appear 
that the Person who undertook this kind of work so successfully, so constantly, 
and so freely, with the slenderest of material resources, was infinitely greater 
than any magician who might go about banishing disease by a wave of the 
hand. It is noticeable in this connexion that the type of people with whom 
Christ was apparently more successful than we have yet learned to be resembled 
displaced persons who will not settle, unemployed who are unwilling or unable 
to work, and all those who for one reason or another are unfit to contribute to 
the life of the community. Whether this was a miracle or not, only those who 
have tried to deal with people of this type can tell us. We may, however, 
suspect that success of this kind is truly miraculous, and that where it occurs 
today in any substantial measure, it is due to the influence of persons imbued 
with the spirit of Christ. 

There are some passages in the Gospels from which it has in the past been 
inferred that Christ healed all those casual patients that were brought to Him. 
We venture to suggest that this is not stated in the Greek text at all. In 
Mark 152-4 we find: ‘They brought to him all that were sick. . .. And he healed 
many that were sick’ (A.V.). Matthew 81° says: ‘té&vtas tous KaKds Exovtas 
epdrreucev’, ‘he treated all those who were ill’; while Luke 44° has: ‘6 8 
tul éxdote attév tas xEipas eritibeis ePepdrrevev’, ‘He laid his hands upon 
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each one and gave them treatment’. It seems very doubtful whether in this 
last passage évi éxéotep can mean ‘every one’ in the sense of ‘all’ as it is usually 
interpreted. The Greek would appear to lay emphasis on the fact that they 
were treated individually. This again suggests that the treatment was not a 
mere formula or gesture, but that each patient must be considered separately, 
Matthew 1215: ‘Many followed him, and he treated them all’, is another 
example of the use of 6epatrevoo (therapuo) in this context. Mark 81° is similar, 
as also is the first part of Luke 6?*. In the second part of this verse the word 
Icopon (taomai) is used with Suvayis (dynamis) as its subject, and the passage 
seems at first glance to suggest that Jesus healed all who came to him. The 
verse is somewhat peculiar, in that it is merely making a general statement 
about the healing power possessed by Jesus and does not, upon careful con- 
sideration, seem to be asserting that all the sick who came on that particular 
occasion were healed. It does, however, express the admiration of the writer 
for Jesus’ healing abilities, and this is probably not remarkable, because if the 
writer of this Gospel was one of the professional physicians of the age, the 
number of successful cures which he could himself achieve with his limited 
medical lore would be small. To realize the state of medical knowledge and 
skill in this period one has only to read the pathetic references to illness in 
Roman literature. Most of these concern people who had access to the best 
doctors in Rome, but they were terrified by the very thought of serious illness. 
Some of them avoided long, painful, and probably useless treatment by com- 
mitting suicide, as may be seen for example from Pliny’s letters. Others 
consoled themselves with brave but complicated philosophies, such as we find 
in the letters of Seneca. We are also reminded of these facts by the poignant 
comment in Mark 5%¢ about the woman who ‘had suffered many things of 
many physicians’ (A.V.). 

The faith and hope which Jesus inspired could take the place to some extent 
of the anaesthetics and drugs which the doctor did not yet possess. A keen 
understanding of human nature and of the conditions of life among the poor 
of Palestine, as well as the experience gained during long days in the wilder- 
ness and on the road, would give Jesus the advantage over any physician 
relying upon the book-knowledge of a provincial medical school in the first 
century A.D. It has been suggested* that the tendency, which is generally 
admitted, of Matthew and Luke to omit statements in Mark which attribute 
human emotions and inability to Jesus, has a bearing on this subject. Instances 
are quoted in Miracle in History and in Modern Thought which might tend to 
prove that Matthew and Luke emphasized the immediacy of the results of 
Christ’s miracles and the supernatural character of them. However this may 
be, the time and energy expended by our Lord in this work cannot be over- 
looked. Those stories of immediate cures which are recounted fully in the 
Gospels must surely represent the most spectacular examples only, which 
occurred amid the general healing activities so frequently mentioned. 

It is not necessary to assume that when the Gospels say that Jesus gave 
treatment to many people He only did so once to each patient. It is more 
natural to suppose that, except in a few cases, the sufferer was not cured upon 
his first encounter with Jesus. The possibility of protracted treatment is 
3 By C. J. Wright. 
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certainly small, as Jesus was constantly travelling, but more than one encounter 
with the same patient could quite easily have taken place. Such patients as 
did not meet Jesus more than once had in most cases heard much of Him, or 
watched and studied Him before. Hence their necessary faith. In John 53-15, 
the story of the healing of the man by the Pool of Bethesda, this is actually 
recorded—but in this very spectacular case, the physical healing was com- 
pleted upon the first occasion, and it remained to conclude the moral teaching 
at the second meeting. There are other interesting touches in this story. Jesus 
begins by asking the man whether he wishes to become healthy, a strange 
question indeed. Throughout this account the expression ‘to be healthy’ is 
used instead of ‘to be healed’, except in reference to the occurrence afterwards, 
when i&oyon (iaomai) is used, as would be expected. Again in this passage the 
objection of the Jewish authorities is to the treatment taking place on the 
Sabbath (1@ teBeparreupéves — 16 tetherapumend), not to the fact of the healing. 
In the subsequent discussion Jesus uses the word ‘tpydégoyan’ (ergazomai) which 
suggests effort and work of the mundane variety. 

While admitting that Jesus often used the methods and the language of His 
day when dealing with illness, we may also agree that He possessed powers 
beyond our present understanding and was therefore able to achieve results 
which are beyond our capacity at present and may remain so for a long time. 
That this increase of ability to heal is to be gained by an extension of spiritual 
rather than material equipment is quite probable and follows from Christ’s 
remark upon the disciples’ first recorded effort to perform a cure. But from 
the considerations noted above, it would seem that, in addition to this, Jesus 
did undertake treatment of ailments within the scope of modern medical 
and psychological practice, and did this work with the same effort, patient 
service, detailed observation, and careful understanding which we can develop 
ourselves. 

Passing now to the healing work of the disciples of Christ, we find that the 
first noteworthy point is the importance recorded in Christ’s own charge to 
them and elsewhere to the tending of the sick. Luke 91-? says: ‘And He called 
the twelve together and gave them power and authority over all daemons 
and to treat diseases. And he sent them out to preach the kingdom of God 
and to heal.” Whatever treatment Christ himself used was apparently passed 
on to the disciples, and in this passage, as in Mark 612-13 and Matthew 107-8, 
it is clear that their commission was twofold, to preach and to heal. That the 
treatment amounted to something more than mere laying-on of hands is 
shown by Mark 618 and the Epistle of James (51+), where the use of oil for this 
purpose is mentioned. The descriptions of the apostles’ healing practice as 
given in the Acts are similar in language and general import to the accounts 
in the Gospels of the miracles of healing performed by Christ. Again we find 
that the apostles treated many sick persons, that on some occasions they 
treated all who came to them. But we are not told that they cured them all, 
nor that in all cases the cures were immediate. With regard to Eutychus, who 
fell from a window while Paul was preaching (Acts 20°), the sequence of the 
narrative suggests that the youth was not ‘healed’ immediately, and in fact 
that he regained consciousness gradually, during the time that Paul and the 
others were having a meal and talking. At any rate, he did not go away 
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‘leaping and dancing’ or anything like that, but as Moffatt renders it: “They 
took him away alive, much to their relief.’ 

The most pressing question, however, concerning the healing work of the 
disciples and of the Early Church is: ‘When and for what reason did the heal- 
ing mission of Christ’s followers begin to lose its importance as a major part 
of Christian religious duty?’ The answer to this question, if we could find it, 
would tell us why we do not consider healing an essential part of the work of 
the Christian ministry today or in fact of any branch of the Church except in 
those particular areas described as the ‘mission field’. The fact that secular 
healing has become so much more widespread and efficient today cannot be 
the whole explanation of the difference between the attitude of Christ and 
His first disciples toward the work of healing, and the attitude of the ‘body of 
Christ’ at the present time. In spite of all the technical progress made in 
medicine and surgery, many of the most common complaints cannot yet be 
cured by these means. Many also can never be successfully treated by prac- 
titioners who have knowledge only of the physical constitution of the patient. 
It is also possible that there may be a limit to the efficacy of a non-Christian 
psychiatry. Moreover, it is becoming increasingly difficult to staff hospitals 
and other such institutions and to find the personnel for the tending of the sick 
in their own homes. In addition to the practical reasons which may be alleged 
to account for this situation, there may perhaps be some inherent weakness in 
a purely secular approach to this work, or the lack of some necessary spiritual 
factor, either in respect of those who might be expected to undertake the task, 
or in respect of the institutions themselves, may cause the difficulty. However 
this may be, it would seem that the reason why the Church today does not 
consider itself responsible for a greater proportion of the work of healing is not 
primarily because the needs of the sick, the weak, the aged, the nervous, the 
‘incurable’, those mentally afflicted, the pathological criminals, and others are 
completely supplied by present secular knowledge and practice. There must, 
therefore, be other reasons why none of these problems is considered to be an 
essential concern of religion and religious people. 

In the New Testament some of the obstacles to the extensive treatment of 
the sick by the followers of Christ can be seen as and when they occurred to 
the leaders of the Early Church. The first of these was probably the pressure 
of work, which certainly made it advisable to transfer some functions to 
assistants, in order to allow for efficiency in preaching (Acts 6). This is con- 
firmed by 1 Corinthians 12, where the difference of endowment and function 
among Christians is emphasized, with specific mention of healing as one 
department of the work. Even at the time when this epistle was written, the 
twofold mission of Christ’s followers had been subdivided into knowledge, 
faith, healing, miracle, prophecy, ‘discernings of spirits’, the use of ‘tongues’, 
and the interpretation of ‘tongues’ (1 Corinthians 12*-1°). The point is even 
more clearly made in verse 28: ‘And God hath set some in the church, first 
apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers, then miracles, then gifts of heal- 
ings, helps, governments, divers kinds of tongues.’ Though the language of 
these passages is not entirely clear, it is interesting to note that in both cases, 
healing is not included under the heading of ‘Suvéueis’ (dynameis) or ‘miracle’, 
but stands by itself, the only word associated with it being xapioporta (charismata). 
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It is clear, then, that by the time the Epistle was written, the idea of division 
of function in the Church was approved. This being so, it is not difficult to 
see how, amid all the conflicting claims, certain of these functions might 
become obscured in course of time. This would more probably occur in the 
case of departments of the work which had not so much natural appeal in 
that particular age, or which required spiritual gifts of a rare type. The early 
centuries of the Christian era were in general more remarkable for an interest 
among educated persons in rhetoric, philosophy, and other forms of abstract 
speculation than in any of the practical arts or sciences. Among the uneducated 
in the ancient world it is doubtful whether in general the healing of the sick 
would have appeared an essential duty. Even the philosophers expressed 
doubts on the rightness of prolonging the life of those who, by the methods of 
the day, were incurable. Others showed a somewhat fatalistic attitude to 
sickness and death. In such an environment, it would not be surprising if the 
healing ministry of Christianity had less appeal than other features of the work. 

How far the ability to heal by spiritual means was found among the apostles 
and leaders of the Early Church is a further consideration. This was discussed 
by Sir W. Ramsay in Luke the Physician. Another important circumstance 
was that in the Near East during this period there were many itinerant miracle- 
workers who did not profess Christianity and who were in some cases unreliable 
or even undesirable. That these were encountered by the Apostles appears 
from Acts 19-16, and that the problem arose even earlier while Jesus was 
still with them is shown by Mark 938-41, 

For these and other reasons the work of healing does not seem to have been 
’ stressed during the early years of the Church. If the lists of functions in 
1 Corinthians 128-1 28 29-30 are compared with those in Romans 12*-* and 
Ephesians 411 it will be noted that, though there is considerable resemblance 
between them, certain ‘gifts’ mentioned in 1 Corinthians are omitted in the 
other two epistles. The Suvdpeis (dynameis) and the yapiopata lapétov 
(charismata iamaton) of 1 Corinthians are conspicuous by their absence in 
Romans and Ephesians. 

After the New Testament period the Christian Church did not, of course, 
abruptly cease its association with healing, and in fact this continued through- 
out the medieval period in the work of the monastic orders, and persists in 
certain Roman Catholic and other institutions today. The influence of the 
medieval Church in the founding of hospitals in this country is also well 
known. But none of the main branches of the Church today includes healing 
as an important section of its activity in civilized countries. Significantly, 
however, this policy now appears to be changing, and experiment and investi- 
gation of methods of spiritual healing tend to gain acceptance and support in 
modern Christian communities.* It is sufficient at the conclusion of this short 
study to suggest that, while this examination of the miracles of healing in the 
New Testament may relieve the embarrassment of those who cannot regard 
such phenomena as purely supernatural or magical, it does not absolve either 
them or us from inquiring more fully into the matter in the future. 


Joan M. Frayn 


*e.g.: The work of the Spiritual Healing Committee recently established by the Methodist Church, 
and such publications as Healing through Prayer, by Leslie D. Weatherhead, M.A. (Epworth Press, 1946). 
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R. HAGEN’S article on Scandinavian Methodism in this issue is the 

first of a series that has been arranged as the result of a suggestion made 

by Dr. Hagen himself during the Jubilee celebrations (in February this 
year) of the College of which he is Principal. In the course of a conversation 
with some of the visitors who were representing other branches of Methodism 
at the Jubilee, he expressed the wish that there were an International Methodist 
Theological Society, comparable with the Historical Society, to keep Methodist 
theologians in touch with one another, and to stimulate Methodist theological 
discussion generally. His wish was warmly echoed, but it was felt undesirable 
to attempt to add to the number of societies and publications, of which the 
world is already so full, and it was proposed instead to ask the Editor of the 
London Quarterly and Holborn Review to allow some of his space to be used for 
articles and discussions of an ecumenical Methodist nature. This request, 
when it was made, met with a most ready and generous response, with the 
result that Dr. Hagen’s article will be followed by others, from Germany, 
America, South Africa, and elsewhere, dealing along similar lines with the 
situation of Methodism in those countries. 

This series has been planned with several considerations in mind, which 
have to do both with ecumenical Methodism, or the relations of the various 
branches of Methodism with one another, and Methodist ecumenism, or the 
relations of Methodism with other Churches. With respect to Methodist 
Ecumenism, two apparently contradictory developments have been taking 
place within the Ecumenical movement as a whole, which raise interesting 
questions about the future course of the movement. In the first place, it has 
often been observed that the main lines of division among the member Churches 
of the World Council no longer follow the old denominational or confessional 
frontiers, but cut across them, the chief division of all being that between the 
‘catholic’ and ‘protestant’ points of view, both of which are represented in most 
of the denominations. At the same time, however, and especially in recent 
years, there has been a marked development of what may be termed ecumeni- 
cal denominationalism, exemplified in the formation, for instance, of the 
Lutheran World Federation and of the Ecumenical Methodist Council, and in 
the holding of world-wide denominational conferences. Opinion may be 
divided about the value of this development and its possible effects in the 
World Council, but there is nothing unnatural about the closer association of 
those who, whatever their differences among themselves, are none the less 
members of the same spiritual family; and the whole purpose of the Ecumenical 
Movement, after all, is to foster unity. Since the organs of ecumenical denom- 
inationalism, moreover, are in no sense intended as rivals to the World Council 
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—as Bishop Lee Holt pointed out in the April issue of World Parish—it may be 
all to the good if through their work their member Churches, which are also 
members of the World Council, are enabled to speak with a united voice in 
its commissions and assemblies. 

A second set of apparently contradictory developments is seen in the various 
schemes of Church union, some of them already consummated, some still under 
discussion, in different parts of the world. On the one hand, there are the 
unions of Churches of the same or a similar type, such as the Presbyterians 
in Scotland, the Methodists in Great Britain, America, and elsewhere, 
which can only serve to strengthen ecumenical denominationalism. On 
the other hand, we have unions like that in South India, or the United 
Church of Canada, where Methodism joins with other bodies of very different 
types to form a quite new Church, naturally without allegiance to any ecu- 
menical denomination. To point out that this inevitably means a weakening 
of ecumenical Methodism, is not to suggest that such unions ought not to take 
place, for what could be more desirable than the unity of Christians who 
live and work side by side in the same territory? And yet—is ecumenical 
Methodism to disappear piecemeal (for other unions with non-Methodist 
Churches are under discussion, in Ceylon, Nigeria, the United States, and 
England), and to give place to united national or territorial Churches? Is that 
the best contribution world Methodism can make to the Ecumenical Move- 
ment? It may be. Some, who feel strongly the evils of denominational divis- 
ions, would say it was. But are there not perils also in national frontiers? And 
in any case, has not Methodism something quite specific, some gift and task 
committed to it, as Dr. Hagen suggests, which requires it, for the present at all 
events, to be above all things truly Methodist? 

The question of the place and purpose of the Methodist Church in the 
Church Catholic is one that can be adequately answered only by Methodism 
as a whole; and that brings us to the other question, about the relations of the 
various branches of Methodism with one another. Bishop Sommer of the 
Methodist Church in Germany is reported to have said at Amsterdam: ‘It will 
be a long, long time before the World Council of Churches unites Protestant 
Churches. Why can we not immediately unite all Methodist Churches in the 
world to form a world Methodist Church?’ The different parts of world 
Methodism are not, of course, divided in the sense that they are out of com- 
munion with one another, or that they differ doctrinally; nor does the fact that 
some of them have Bishops, and others not, in any way diminish the cordiality 
of their mutual relationships. Yet despite all the warmth of their feelings 
toward one another, it is a fact that they are not one Church, but a family of 
independent Churches, each of which tends to live its own life and go its own 
way in the situation where it finds itself. This procedure has the advantage 
that each part is quite free to deal as it judges best with the problems, theo- 
logical and practical, with which it is faced. Its disadvantages are felt perhaps 
most acutely in those places where Methodism is very much a minority Church, 
which would be greatly strengthened by closer and more obvious ties with 
Methodism at large; but even where they are not so much felt, they may still 
be real disadvantages. 

It is a great thing to share in ‘the religion of the warmed heart’, but a greater 
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to have also a common mind, with clearly understood and expressed convictions 
as well, and it is perhaps open to question how far Methodism as a whole 
possesses the latter. Is there universal agreement about the nature and value 
of our Methodist heritage, and the message and mission of Methodism? If 
there is, no greater service could be done both to ecumenical Methodism and to 
Methodist ecumenism than to have it stated in a form that would bear the 
imprimatur, not simply of the British Conference, but of world-wide Method- 
ism. This would in no way prevent Methodism anywhere from developing and 
expressing itself in a form suitable to its environment, as Dr. Hagen says it has 
developed in Scandinavia its own ‘Nordic form’. But it would help to avoid 
the perils of isolation and of unilateral thought and action in the different parts 
of Methodism, which can easily put them out of step with one another. It is 
not difficult to see, for instance, that in their relations with other Churches they 
can quite well queer the pitch for each other by pursuing contrary courses, 
unless they act on the basis of commonly agreed principles. But is it certain 
that such principles are governing, say, American Methodism in its concern for 
pan-Protestant unity in the States, English Methodism in its participation in 
the Anglican-Free Church conversations, and Swedish Methodism in its sharp 
rejection of Lutheran overtures? Something of the answer to this question may 
perhaps be indicated in the series of articles as it proceeds; but Dr. Hagen’s 
contribution already suggests several other questions and observations that 
have a bearing on it. 

In rejecting the suggestion of a union between Swedish Methodism and the 
Swedish Lutheran Church, Dr. Hagen says, Bishop Arvidsson strongly insisted 
that Methodism was bound, in loyalty to its own and New Testament principles, 
to reject the idea of a State Church. Would Methodism as a whole subscribe 
to this view? For Scandinavian Methodism, of course, the overwhelmingly 
dominant position of the established Churches makes the question of Free 
Churchmanship a burning issue. But for many branches of Methodism the 
question simply does not arise, since in their part of the world there is no 
establishment; and in England the problem hardly seems to be of primary 
importance—the chief issue being episcopacy and the ‘apostolical succession’, 
which in Sweden would be a relatively minor matter. Another point, on which 
Dr. Hagen himself insists, is the necessity of full intercommunion as a pre- 
requisite for any scheme of Church union. Again it may be asked whether 
Methodism as a whole would agree. ‘Full intercommunion’ presumably 
includes here ‘inter-celebration’, by which not only members of the different 
Churches concerned would have complete freedom of access to the Lord’s 
Table in each other’s Churches, but also the ministers would be interchange- 
able for the administration of Communion. (There is room here for a discussion 
of the relative merits of ‘open communion’, which is practised generally by 
the English Free Churches, and occasionally by the Anglicans; ‘intercom- 
munion’, which implies some measure of official mutual recognition between 
different Churches; and ‘inter-celebration’, which involves full and complete 
acceptance of each other’s ministries.) However that may be, it is not difficult 
to see that the different parts of Methodism may very well find themselves 
rather obviously contradicting one another in their ecumenical activities, unless 
they can reach a common mind. 
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It is clear, of course, that circumstances very considerably alter cases, and 
one purpose of these articles is to show how circumstances differ in different 
arts of the Methodist decumene. A further purpose is to stimulate discussion 
and, it is hoped, to develop it in these pages on theological and ecumenical 
Methodist lines. Puitip S. WATSON 





SCANDINAVIAN METHODISM AND ITS RELATIONS 
WITH OTHER CHURCHES 


Methodism lives and works, there are two things in particular that must be 

borne in mind. First, the big churches in Scandinavia are Lutheran; and 
secondly, they are also State Churches—and that to a very marked degree. 
Consequently the Methodist Church (which here belongs to the American 
branch of Methodism), along with the other Free Churches, is always looked 
upon as a minority Church. It is sometimes also treated as such, though 
conditions vary from country to country and the overall position is considerably 
better than it was a couple of generations ago. 

The background, then, is the Lutheran State Churches. This means that all 
Free Churches are regarded as Dissenters. In Swedish ecclesiastical law, at 
any rate in its earlier form, all Dissenters were described as ‘confessors of an 
alien faith’. The description is accurate, of course, in so far as all Dissenters 
differ more or less from Lutheranism in matters of doctrine; but the word 
‘alien’ has always carried with it the further implication that Free Churchmen 
are ‘foreign’. Methodism in particular has often been told that it is Anglo- 
American, which means that in the eyes of some people it is essentially foreign 
to the religious temper of the Nordic lands. That is, of course, not true, since 
Methodism has found its own Nordic fortn. 

The State Churches are Lutheran, and they are not less conscious of their 
Lutheranism at the present time than in the past. Just because the Lutherans 
are in so great a majority, there is a certain tension between them and the Free 
Churches, which do not, in the Lutheran view, possess ‘pure doctrine’— 
although all the Free Churches, of course, stand in the common Protestant 
tradition. Even today, unfortunately, Lutheran Churchmen are capable of 
writing down the Free Churches, including Methodism, as sects. There is an 
example of this in Dr. Ake V. Strém’s book on Religion and Fellowship, where 
the author—in a way that betrays a very superficial scholarship—turns every- 
thing that does not harmonize with his own high-church Lutheran ideas into 
sectarianism. With regard to Methodism’s doctrinal position in this thoroughly 
Lutheran milieu, it should be noticed that the attempt has often been made to 
label Methodism as a Calvinistic movement. This has been done on the basis 
of a far too narrow view both of Church history and of doctrine, a view that 
reckons with only two great Protestant movements, the Lutheran and the 
Calvinist-Zwinglian, so that since Methodism could not be Lutheran, it must 
obviously be Calvinist. In the north the Anglican tradition, in which after all 
Methodism has its roots, and which has been influenced by Lutheranism as 
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well as Calvinism, is readily overlooked. In recent years, however, the doctrinal 
situation has grown clearer and the divisions are not so wide—but to this point 
I will return later. 

Methodism came to Scandinavia at about the same time as the Free Church 
movement as a whole began. The first direct Methodist contribution came 
from England. An English engineer who had been called to Sweden to build 
steamships, invited Methodist preachers from his home country to minister to 
his English work-people. The first to come was J. R. Stephens, in 1826, and 
he was followed in 1830 by George Scott, who began to preach also to the 
Swedes. Scott’s work resulted in a great spiritual movement, which can be 
said to have influenced in various ways the rise of the larger Free Churches in 
Sweden. But oddly enough it did not give rise to any Methodist church. That 
came first in the sixties, when men of Scandinavian parentage came from 
America to Sweden as preachers to work for the Kingdom of God. In Norway 
the first Methodist revival began through a young seaman, who had been 
converted to God in America and returned to his homeland to bear his testi- 
mony. That was in 1849. Some years later he returned again to Norway from 
the United States, but by this time he had been ordained to the Ministry; and 
shortly after his homecoming the first Society was founded. In this way the 
oldest Methodist church in Scandinavia came into being at Sarpsborg in 1855, 
A few years later Methodism came also to Denmark and Finland. 

What is the strength of Methodism in the Nordic countries by comparison 
with the other Churches there? It can be said at once that it is not numerically 
great. Official statistics yield the information that at the present time there are 
some 12,000 Methodists in full membership in Sweden, 9,000 in Norway, and 
between 3,000 and 4,000 in both Denmark and Finland. In recent years there 
has been a decrease in the number of members in Sweden, but an increase in 
Norway, whilst in the other two countries there has been no change during the 
last twenty or thirty years. But in order to get a true estimate, it is very im- 
portant to note that in addition to the official figures there are a large number 
of children in Methodist families, members on trial, and youth organizations 
under Methodist auspices, besides such people as all their lives count themselves 
friends of the Methodist Church, and attend no other, although they never 
become members. This means that the number of people who in one way or 
another are connected with the Methodist Church in Scandinavia can be 
reckoned as about 80,000. If, however, we turn up the State Church statistics, 
we find that about ninety-seven per cent of the entire population of the different 
Nordic countries belong to the Lutheran Church, while the remaining three 
per cent are divided between all the Protestant Free Churches, plus Jews and 
Catholics. But these figures are misleading. For one thing, not all those who 
have attached themselves to the Free Churches have officially withdrawn from 
the State Church. This applies especially to Sweden; but in the other Scan- 
dinavian countries also the extent of Free Church activity is considerably 
greater than the statistics suggest. For another thing, it must be remembered 
that in the northern lands all who have not officially withdrawn from the 
State Church are automatically counted as its members, even though they 
have no wish to be so, and even if they are entirely indifferent to religion. 

It may be of interest to notice next how the strength of Methodism compares 
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with that of the other Free Churches that are found here. In Denmark the 
Baptists take first place in respect of numbers, and by reason of their strength 
they also dominate the various interdenominational associations and activities. 
In Finland it is the Congregationalists that have the most members. But 
neither in Finland nor Denmark is the preponderance of these other Churches 
very great. In Sweden, on the other hand, it must be said that the Congrega- 
tionalists with their 100,000 members, and the Baptists with their 70,000, are 
very influential. Compared with them the Methodist Church in Sweden stands 
numerically rather im the shade, but it is a fact that it has exercised an influence 
greatly out of proportion to its numbers, both spiritually and in practical affairs. 
Only in Norway can it be said that the Methodist Church (together with the 
Baptists) is numerically the leading Free Church; but Free Churchmanship 
is less strong there than in Sweden. 

When we turn to the relations of Methodism with the different Churches, it 
is natural to begin with its relation to the Lutheran State Church. Since there 
is, so far as I know, no co-operation of an official character between the Free 
Churches and the State Churches, nor yet any unofficial co-operation that 
really brings all the Churches together, the Methodist Church naturally has no 
direct relationship to, or contact with, the Lutheran Church. On the other 
hand, representatives of the Free Churches and the State Churches in the 
different Nordic countries meet each other in the ecumenical organizations. 
It must, however, be said that even though many State Church ministers are 
warmly interested in ecumenical work in their own country—and therefore 
are concerned about the relationship between their own Church and the Free 
minority-churches—there is nevertheless a tendency here in Scandinavia to 
identify ecumenical work primarily with the development of co-operation with 
the Churches of other nations, such as the Anglican Church, and to forget that 
there is an ecumenical problem at home in relation to the Dissenters. At the 
same time, it should be emphasized that the ecumenical movement is very much 
alive, especially in Sweden, although unfortunately it does not include all the 
Churches officially. 

There has been an increasing improvement in the relations between the 
Methodist Church and the State Churches in recent years. In Denmark, for 
instance, Pastor Eskildsen tells us that before 1935 it was regarded as quite out 
of the question that a Methodist minister should be allowed to preach in a 
Lutheran State Church; and I believe that very much the same could be said 
of the other Scandinavian countries as well. But now it is not an altogether 
uncommon thing for State Church ministers and Methodist ministers to ex- 
change pulpits. The freedom to do this depends entirely on the attitude of the 
individual minister, however, and we find, unfortunately, examples of the old 
ecclesiastical intolerance still surviving. There are Bishops and Churchmen in 
the Lutheran Church, who would in no circumstances occupy a Methodist 
pulpit, still less permit a Methodist minister to preach in their own Church. 
Yet a proof that the attitude to the Free Churches has changed in recent years 
is found in the fact that Free Churchmen are given far more opportunities than 
they used to have, of conducting prayers and services on the radio. A high 
regard for Methodism has always been shown in this matter, and the Methodist 
Church has generally been the first to have its preachers appointed for the 
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conduct of Free Church services. I mention this in connexion with the account 
of the relations between Methodism and the Lutheran Church, because it js 
the latter that has the deciding voice in the matter of the programme for 
religious broadcasting. 

Norway has given us an example of the fact that the old disputes between 
the State Church and the Dissenters have not altogether disappeared. In that 
country there was held for many years an annual conference, known as Lands. 
vennestevnet, or the National Friends’ Convention, which included practically 
all the Christian bodies in Norway. The various Free Churches took a direct 
part in it, and themselves appointed the representatives they wished to have as 
speakers at the Conference. The Norwegian State Church was not officially 
represented, but a committee representing all the low-church movements in 
the State Church (the so-called Gejlo-committee) used to elect the Lutheran 
representatives. This co-operation on a broad front had been going on for 
many years; but when the Gejlo-commitiee met in 1946 for its first discussions 
after the war, it decided without consulting the Free Churches that the National 
Friends’ Convention should in future be open only to Churches with a wholly 
Lutheran doctrinal basis. This decision was carried out, with the result that 
a long-established piece of co-operative Christian work was brought to an end. 
Since then, it is true, the Gejlo-committee has made certain approaches to the 
Dissenters again, but there has been no renewal of the co-operation, chiefly 
because the Lutherans take strong objection to the Congregationalists’ doctrine 
of the Atonement. Along with the other Dissenting bodies the Methodist 
Church also received an inquiry from the Gejlo-committee as to whether it 
included the idea of ‘satisfaction’ in its doctrine of the Atonement. The 
Methodist Church sent an official reply, in which it simply referred the in- 
quirers to its Twenty-five Articles of Religion. 

At the same time as the opposition between Lutherans and Free Churchmen 
has thus grown more acute—though it must be said that the Dissenters have 
launched no counter-attack—there have also appeared tendencies that point 
in another direction, It should be mentioned, for instance, that Bishop Berg- 
grav of Oslo has founded an ecumenical group in which State Church and 
Free Church representatives can meet and discuss with a view to mutual under- 
standing. The chief representative of Methodism in this group is Dr. Alf Lier. 
The Dean of Oslo, Dr. Dietrichsen, is leader of a similar group, and in many 
parts of the country the so-called Preachers’ Unions include both Lutherans 
and Dissenters. It is also worth noticing that in the relations between the Free 
Churches and the State Churches Methodism, as Dr. Hammarberg says in 
Finland, ‘seems to occupy in many places a mediating position’, and this is true 
for the whole of Scandinavia. The reason for this is partly the central position 
taken by Methodism in theology, and partly the fact that it is recognized by the 
State Churches as a Church, whereas the other Free Churches are often regarded 
simply as societies. By the other Free Churches, of course, Methodism is 
naturally regarded as a Free Church. 

Lutheran goodwill toward Methodism has perhaps found its most note- 
worthy expression in Sweden, where the ecumenical idea, as I have said, has 
found strongest support. In Swedish ecumenical circles, moreover, conversa- 
tions have been going on for many years about the nature of the Church. The 
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latest result of these conversations is found in a volume of essays with the title, 
Samtal om Kyrkan, in which the Rev. Henry Atterling has described the Metho- 
dist view of the Church. What I had in mind, however, when I mentioned 
Lutheran goodwill toward Methodism, was something that happened a year 
ago, when a minister of the Swedish Church wrote an article in the Svensk 
Kyrkotidning (Swedish Church Times) urging that the Methodist Church should 
unite with the State Church. His reasons for this were, among other things, 
that there was a great shortage of ministers in the State Church, and that there 
would certainly be a need in future for ministers accustomed to entirely 
voluntary Church work. He also pointed out that Ministerial Training in the 
Methodist Church was of such a high quality that there need be no hesitation 
about union on that score. 

What was the result of this proposal—which, be it noted, was quite un- 
official? It was quickly taken up for discussion in the columns of Svenska 
Morgonbladet (The Swedish Morning News), Bishop Cullberg being chief spokes- 
man for the State Church, Bishop Arvidsson for the Methodist Church. The 
lines of division soon became clear. On both sides it was emphasized that the 
doctrinal differences were, after all, too important to be overlooked, while 
Bishop Arvidsson pointed out that Swedish Methodism could never accept a 
State Church, since its fundamental Methodist principles required Free 
Churchmanship, and that in standing for this it believed it was upholding a 
New Testament principle that could not be abandoned. The present writer 
would further point out that no proposal for union can really be taken seriously 
until the Churches concerned have fulfilled one absolutely necessary condition: 
they must recognize each other’s ministry and enter into full intercommunion. 

How does Methodism then, stand in relation to the other Free Churches? 
The only Free Church movement in Scandinavia that has largely gone its own 
way and not always been willing to co-operate with others, is the Pentecostal 
League. This is the more to be regretted, since the movement is relatively very 
strong here, in spite of the fact that it has suffered, especially in recent years, 
from internal dissensions. With the reservation, therefore, that Methodism 
(like other Churches) has had little contact and co-operation with this group, 
we may say that co-operation with the other Free Churches has been very good. 

In all the Nordic lands there are Free Church Councils, in which Methodism 
has taken part from the beginning, and of course there is co-operation in Sunday- 
school work, the Scout movement, and other ways too many to mention. It is 
indicative of the central position of Methodism that it is often a Methodist who 
presides at Free Church Councils and Committees. At present Bishop Arvids- 
son is president of the Swedish Free Church Council, and Dr. Alf Lier, the 
Superintendent of the East District of the Methodist Church in Norway, is 
president of the corresponding Norwegian body, Dissentertinget. As a rule these 
Councils are made up of Methodists, Congregationalists, and Baptists, but in 
some cases others are included, among them the Quakers. 

These Free Church Councils and Committees have as a rule a double task. 
It is obviously their business to promote co-operation among the Free Churches; 
but they also have to watch the interests of the Free Churches vis-a-vis the 
State. With regard to the latter, they have worked both in Norway and 


1A daily newspaper published under Free Church auspices. 
D 
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Sweden for a revision of the laws concerning Dissenters, with a view to securing 
greater legal rights for Free Church ministers in particular—the right, for 
instance, to solemnize marriages. This, however, is not a major issue for the 
Methodist Church, since its ministers have been recognized by the State and 
possessed these legal rights almost from the beginning of Methodism in Scan. 
dinavia. 

But the question of mutual co-operation has naturally occupied the Free 
Church Councils a great deal. Methodism has never found itself in actual 
opposition to any of the other Churches, but that is not to say that its relation. 
ships with them all have always been as good as they might be. The situation 
varies in the different countries. In Denmark, where Methodism alone among 
the Free Churches practices infant baptism, the Methodist Church is not in 
an easy position. A Finnish Methodist says that in his country there has often 
been better co-operation between Methodist and Lutheran pastors than be. 
tween Methodists and other Free Churchmen, although understanding with 
the latter is growing and co-operation with the Free Congregationalists has 
been good. At any rate, the point has been reached in Finland, where it has 
been possible to open a Free Church ‘Folk High School’, which appears to be 
making good progress. In Norway there have been no more than unofficial 
discussions about a similar joint Folk High School, but the Norwegian Method- 
ist Church is working to establish such a school of its own. 

Is there any prospect of the Methodist Church in Scandinavia uniting with 
any of the other Free Churches? The answer is almost certainly in the negative. 
There have, it is true, been discussions in Sweden about a united Swedish Free 
Church, and the Baptists in particular have urged the idea of a federal Free 
Church. The question has been ventilated at one or two big meetings, but it 
has led to no practical result. The Methodist Church, in any case, sets such 
great store by its connexion with international Methodism that it would find it 
very difficult to sacrifice that connexion in order to enter a larger national unity. 
Whether Methodism could or could not enter any proposed Free Church union 
would therefore depend entirely on the nature and type of union proposed. It 
has, however, been decided to try one or two experiments in Free Church 
co-operation in Sweden. The most important of these is the attempt to develop 
a common course of post-graduate studies for preachers who have gained their 
diploma at the various Free Church theological colleges. Methodism is taking 
part in this work, though it is difficult to see what will come of it; for the 
Methodist Church has a considerably higher standard of education for its 
ministers, so that a post-graduate course for all the Free Churches would not 
easily fit in with its ordinary plan of studies. 

Another thing which gives Methodism in Scandinavia a special position 
among the Free Churches there, is the fact that it is episcopal, like the American 
Methodism from which it derives, whereas the majority of the Scandinavian 
Free Churches are congregationalist in their Church order. The only exception 
to this rule is the Free Lutheran Church in Norway, which has a synodal 
constitution similar to that of English Methodism. Scandinavian Methodism, 
furthermore, has always a supra-national outlook, whereas the other Free 
Churches think more or less in national terms; and its supra-national spirit 
finds expression in the fact that the whole of Scandinavia forms a single 
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Methodist episcopal jurisdiction or diocese. It is also unlike the other Churches 
in having a joint Theological Seminary for all the northern countries. Candi- 
dates for the Ministry are trained from the beginning in an international spirit, 
and they are taught a view of the Church which carries out the implications of 
Wesley’s saying that the world was his parish. 

At the Methodist Conferences in Scandinavia there is always a breath of 
international Methodism, world-wide Christianity, whether it is brought by a 
visiting Bishop from the United States, a well-known Methodist minister from 
London, a College Principal from Germany, a missionary from India, or a 
valiant Protestant from South America. 

Has Methodism, then, a future in Scandinavia? It is possible, naturally, for 
there to be a division of opinion on this question. But a visitor from England, 
for example, who comes to get an impression of Scandinavian Methodism, will 
soon find that there is here a marked movement ‘back to the sources’. Scan- 
dinavian Methodists are asking what created the first Methodist movement in 
England and America. They are asking about Methodist doctrine. It is 
something of a symptom and a symbol that a Scandinavian has written one of 
the best recent books on Wesley’s theology—I mean Dr. Lindstrém’s Wesley 
and Sanctification. Methodism in Scandinavia is conscious that it has a vocation 
precisely as Methodism; and therefore it believes, in spite of the fact that it is a 
minority Church, that it has a rich future before it. It has co-operated, and 
will continue to co-operate, with other Christian Churches. It is willing to 
learn from others. But it believes also that it has something to give. It con- 
fidently believes this, not as being full of self-assurance, but as being conscious 
of a divine calling. Therefore it will continue its work, believing that it will be 
used of God, as a branch of His Church on earth. 

Opp HacEen 





THE WORD OF GOD IN THE THEOLOGY OF BARTH: 


ARTH’S theology is centred in ‘the Word’. It was so in his Romans 
B and it has been so ever since. The plan of his Church Dogmatics, that vast 

work of which he has so far given us six volumes, is characteristic. He 
started with none of the usual introductory questions, but with more than 1,500 
pages on ‘The Doctrine of the Word of God’ (2 vols., 1932-8). Two volumes 
followed on ‘The Doctrine of God’ (1940-2), in which he began an analysis 
of the first article of the Creed, a task he has not yet finished. Before we can 
even begin to speak about God, according to Barth, we must speak about das 
Wort Gottes as the only means by which God makes Himself known. 

Barth’s influence on both exegesis and systematic theology in our time has 
undoubtedly been great. The attention being given everywhere to the Word, 
to the doctrine of Scripture, to Biblical questions, can be traced back largely 
to his work. Much of his spirit appears in the very way the questions are put 
in the discussions of Scripture and the Word that are going on in many parts of 
the world today. It will therefore be useful to inquire what Barth understands 
by ‘the Word’. For although the right answer to this question will in the first 


1 Translation of an article entitled ‘ “‘Ordet” hos Barth’ in Svensk Teologisk Kvartalskrift (1948, nr. 4). 
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instance only throw light on Barth, it may at the same time help to clarify an 
element in the thinking of us all, which needs to be defined and examined. 

To get a clear idea of Barth’s doctrine of the Word, we must start from his 
exposition of John 1*4, which is central to it. It is in his doctrine of the In. 
carnation, his Christology, that we shall find the roots of his view of Scripture, 
Barth wishes to paraphrase the statement that ‘the Word became flesh’ as ‘the 
Word assumed flesh’. Of this he says: ‘God cannot cease to be God. The 
Incarnation is incomprehensible, but it is not absurd and must not be inter. 
preted as an absurdity. The incomprehensible fact of it is, that God’s Word as 
such, and without ceasing to be God, is with us in such a manner that it takes 
human Being, which is its creation, into its own Being and makes it to that 
extent its own Being.’? Even within the Incarnation itself the dividing line 
between divinity and humanity must be maintained. The tendency in the 
Lutheran doctrine of communicatio idiomatum is directly opposite to this. Luther 
finds God precisely in the lowliness of Christ, not in something above it that is 
merely united with it. The desire to set God above the man Jesus and to keep 
the dividing line clear, rests on the assumption that God is like us, unwilling 
to give, mean and egocentric as we are; that is, it rests on a refusal to believe 
the Gospel. 

Obviously Barth must criticize the Lutheran position, and in a number of 
passages we find him doing so. He says of the Lutheran Christology: ‘The 
problems raised by this view can plainly be summed up in the questions: Are 
the freedom, majesty and glory of the Word of God so secured that they are not 
wholly included in the Incarnation and thus lost in it? . . . Have not Luther 
and the Lutherans been after all too venturesome in this undertaking of theirs. 
...2’3 It is clear that Luther has a tendency to bring God down, so to speak, into 
humanity; he believes that is the best way of expressing the message of the 
Gospel. It is equally clear that Barth has a tendency to lift God up, so to speak, 
above humanity; he believes that is the best way of expressing the sovereignty 
of God. And the gulf between God and man yawns unbridged even in the 
Incarnation. Otherwise, Barth thinks, God would be put at our disposal, we 
should have Him in our hands. It is odd that scarcely a hint appears in Luther 
of this specifically Barthian apprehensiveness lest God should lose His lordship 
over us. Instead, Luther feels a positive dread at the thought of the God who is 
above the humanity of Jesus, so that he hardly dares to speak of Him, but flies 
to the Manger and the Cross. This Lutheran trembling before the discarnate 
God is quite foreign to Barth, who assures us at great length and with authority, 
that the distance between God and man is necessary to prevent man from 
becoming lord. 

Barth’s view of what God’s majesty is, his conception of God’s glory, is 
consequently quite different from Luther’s. The difference may be briefly 
indicated here as a background to what follows. For Barth, God’s majesty is 
something that can be obscured by the Incarnation, and it must therefore be 
protected. It is protected and preserved by the assertion we have just noticed, 
that God does not put His whole essence into the Incarnation, but preserves the 


2 Kirchl. Dogm., 1.2 (1938), pp. 175f. 3 ibid., p. 182. 
4 A fuller account of these and similar ideas is given in my article, ‘Gott und Mensch bei Karl Barth’, 
in Studia Theologica, 1.46-9. 
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distance between Himself and the humanity of Jesus. God’s majesty is up on 
high. Luther, on the other hand, finds the divine majesty down in the depths. 
For the glory of God requires that God should be allowed to do what He wills 
todo. His glory is not something He possesses for Himself and keeps to Himself, 
but it consists in the carrying out of His work, the saving of men from perdition. 
The worst insult, therefore, that can be offered to the glory of God, is unbelief. 
Not to take God’s Gospel seriously, to act as if God were afar off, when in fact 
He comes to us in Christ, is to set aside the work God does, and put one’s own 
work in its place. Those who cleave to the poor man Jesus, cleave thereby to the 
true majesty of God, which is down here in the depths, carrying out God’s 
eternal work under the cover of the Cross and death. 

Barth’s view of the glory of God is of the old Reformed type that Luther 
encountered in his controversy with the Swiss about the Lord’s Supper. The 
Swiss thought the Real Presence was incompatible with God’s glory; God 
could not be in the Bread and permit Himself to be handled by men; God 
and Christ are in heaven when the Bread and Wine are distributed on earth. 
But Luther thinks that such an idea makes God into nothing but a worldly 
seeker of glory, who sits on high to protect His reputation against injury. 
That very conception of glory is an insult to God’s glory. “They have made 
God’s glory into something quite worldly and carnal, just as it would indeed be 
inglorious for a worldly king to be hanged or crucified. But the glory of our 
God is this, that He lowers Himself for our sake into the deepest depths, into 
the flesh, the bread, our mouth, our heart and bosom.’* In order to understand 
God, we must constantly return to the fact that Christ has been crucified. 
Instead of freely constructing an idea of majesty, which proves incompatible 
with the humanity of Christ and must be given a place above it, we ought to 
accept the fact that God carries out His work in a crucified man, and to draw 
the conclusion that God’s majesty does not follow the rules of our majesty and 
glory. 

The total impression given by Luther’s writings in respect of his conception 
of God, is practically the opposite of that given by Barth’s. And the strange 
thing is, that Luther succeeds without any violent effort in doing what Barth 
ceaselessly but never quite successfully strives to do: he imparts to his readers 
the insight that God is ‘wholly other’ than we are. The God whom Barth 
portrays is, as a matter of fact, very like us, for He asserts Himself over against 
man just as man asserts himself over against God. Into this context Barth 
introduces the Incarnation as the incomprehensible paradox, the annulment of 
the opposition between God and man. Yet the original opposition remains 
even within the Incarnation itself. The relation between the divinity and the 
humanity of Christ is of fundamentally the same type as the original, half 
antagonistic relation between God and man in general.*® 

We shall shortly return to the connexion between the divine and the human 
in the Incarnation. That is where we find the heart of Barth’s doctrine of the 
Word, and we have not yet got a sufficiently concrete idea of his conception of 
the Incarnation to make his view of Scripture intelligible. The connexion 


5 W.A., XXIII.157,28-32 (Dass diese Wort Christi ‘Das ist mein leib’ noch fest stehen, 1527). 


' ® cf. Gustaf Ljunggren, ‘Karl Barths dogmatik’ in Svensk Teologisk Kvartalskrift (1929), pp. 358ff., and 
Luthers nattvardsléra’ in Ordet och Tron (1931), pp. 205-10. 
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between the Incarnation and Scripture, however, is clear and close in Barth’s 
scheme of things. God’s Word comes to us in a threefold form, Barth says. It 
comes to us now, as a preached Word in the Church; but behind the preaching 
stands the written Word in the Bible, and behind the written Word stands the 
Incarnation as the entry of the Word into the world of the flesh, the revealed 
Word in Christ (John 114).7. The peculiar feature of Barth’s doctrine of the 
Incarnation is reproduced by inner necessity in his view of Scripture and of 
Preaching. The opposition between the divine and the human that remains, 
in spite of their union, in the Incarnation, is found again in the distinction 
between Gotteswort and Menschenwort in Scripture, and it recurs also in Barth's 
conception of Preaching. The Word is conceived in the same way in all its 
three forms. 

The opposition between God and man dominated Barth’s theological think. 
ing already in his Romans and it still does so. Let us try to see what it means, 
In the Romans it was man’s creatureliness that made him subject to the judgement 
of God.* The central position given to the Virgin Birth in the Kirchliche 
Dogmatik and the Dogmatik im Grundriss is fully intelligible only when we observe 
that the speculative contrast between God and man predominates throughout 
and distorts the perspective. No unprejudiced reader of the New Testament 
could hit on the idea of making the doctrine of the Virgin Birth central. The 
clear centre of the primitive Christian kerygma is the death and resurrection of 
Christ, to which everything else is subordinate. But if the Cross and Resurrec- 
tion are the heart of the message, the thought of God and man as two opposite 
poles must be abandoned as false. In the Cross and the Resurrection there is a 
conflict between God and His enemy, who holds the human race in thrall, and 
the fundamental opposition is between God and Satan, God and sin, God and 
death. Christ’s victory means that God conquers, but by no means that man is 
crushed. On the contrary, when God is victorious man’s enemy is vanquished 
and man receives life. But when the Virgin Birth is made central, the unbiblical 
opposition between God and man can be maintained without difficulty. Here 
the two fundamentally opposed parties meet, and their meeting—in the assump- 
tio carnis, or Annahme des Fleisches—is the central miracle, on which theology can 
and must be built. For Barth, moreover, with his general principle that God 
and man are mutually exclusive, it is essential that God alone should be active, 
while man is passive. This he also secures without difficulty by his particular 
interpretation of the Virgin Birth. The male, he holds, is the active principle of 
humanity, and the female its passive principle. Hence the Virgin Birth means 
that human activity (the male) is excluded, while mere passivity (Mary) 
remains.* Only so can God ‘make room for Himself among us’.1° The 
opposition between God and man, Creator and creature, is for Barth the deepest 
contrast in existence—an idea that is more in harmony with Plato than with the 
testimony of prophets and apostles. 

But Barth admits there is a connexion between God and the world of men. 

7 Kirchl. Dogm., 1.1 (1932), pp. 89ff. cf. Christl. Dogm., I (1927), pp. 46f. 
_8 Der — Achter Abdruck der neuen Bearbeitung (1947), pp. 292, 294, 353 (the text is unaltered 
since 1922). 

9 Kirdhl Dogm., 1.2.187ff.; Dogm. im Grundr. (1947), pp. 111ff. 


10 Kirchl. Dogm., 1.2.209. cf. Dogm. im Grundr., p. 116. A more detailed analysis is to be found in my 
article in Studia Theologica, 1.30f. 
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The Incarnation is by no means as isolated in his theology as is often asserted. 
It is rather a special instance of a remarkably general connexion between God 
and humanity. God cannot, of course, in the strictest sense become man, but 
the divine can be reflected down here in the depths. Something can happen down 
here that points to God and bears witness of Him; something entirely earthly 
can point away from itself to God. Once aware of this idea in Barth, the reader 
quickly discovers that his writings positively swarm with different expressions 
of it, from the Romans to his latest product.11 The commonest terms are: 
Abbild, Analogie, Analogon, Bild, Entsprechung, Gleicheit, Gleichnis, Hinweis, Zetchen, 
Zeuge, Zeugnis, Ahnlichkeit. The basic idea, though expressed in a hundred 
different ways, is everywhere the same: the divine and the human are two 
spheres that can never overlap, but the realities of the divine can be reflected 
in the human. Man is created to be a ‘witness’ of God’s glory. When God 
looked at His creation and saw that everything was ‘very good’ (Genesis 1"), 
He saw—according to Barth—that the world was as good as a stage on which to 
display His honour and glory, a good theatrum gloriae Dei as Calvin said, and 
that man was good as a witness of the divine glory, the witness who ‘points 
away’ to God. “This is man’s nature, this is within his capacity, to be a witness 
to God’s works.’12_ The same signpost idea dominates Barth’s doctrine of Church 
and sacraments. The Church ‘reminds’ us of the Kingdom of God. Baptism 
is an ‘image’ (Abbild) or ‘imitation’ of our salvation; it is not Jesus Christ, not 
grace, not in any sense the reality itself, but a pointer to the reality, a Zeichen, 
a Leugnis, a reminder of it.1* The same idea is applied by Barth to political life, 
which (he holds) can be fashioned into a Gleichnis, an Entsprechung, something 
that resembles the Kingdom of God—although the reminder of the Kingdom 
given here is more remote and derivative than that given in the Church. Every- 
thing is governed by the thought of réflection.14 

It is this idea of reflection that furnishes the key to Barth’s doctrine of the 
Incarnation and ‘the Word’. The human element in Christ is just such a 
reflection of the divine element in Him. And the human element in the Bible 
is equally something that ‘witnesses’, ‘points toward’ a Gotteswort that is above 
das Menschenwort in the Scripture. 

We may begin with some of Barth’s statements about the Incarnation in his 
most recent book, Kirchliche Dogmatik, 111.2. His purpose in this book is to reach a 
positive theological anthropology, a doctrine of man; and true to his principle 
he starts from Christology, taking the Incarnation as the centre. “We inquire 
into the humanity of the man Jesus, in order to proceed from that to inquire into 
the form and substance of humanity in general.’1* Barth then begins to make a 
series of distinctions that result in a descending scale of Entsprechungen, or 
correspondences, from God down to the ordinary man. First, he distinguishes 
between ‘divinity’ and ‘humanity’ in Christ; then he makes a distinction 

11 At the time of writing, Barth’s most recent work is Kirchliche Dogmatik, III.2 (1948). In this he 
breaks the record of Kirchl. Dogm., III.1 (1945), with respect to the idea in question. For the occurrence 
= by idea in Kirchl. Dogm., I1I.1, see Regin Prenter’s review in Theologische Zeitschrift (1946), pp. 

12 Dogm. im Grundr., p. 67. 
13 Die Kirchliche Lehre von der Taufe (Theologische Studien, 14, 1943), pp. 7f. and 17f. 
L96- € urther examples and detailed references to Barth’s writings are to be found in Studia Theologica, 
16 Kirchl. Dogm., I11.2.247. 
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within the humanity of Christ, between ‘the divinity of the man Jesus’ and 
‘the humanity of the man Jesus’. The ‘divinity’ of Jesus means that Jesus is 
man for God, while His ‘humanity’ means that He is man for man.1¢ 

It is in the man Jesus alone, Barth holds, that the transcendent God has 
found His ‘creaturely correspondence, repetition and representation’ ;!? and 
the inner relation between the divinity and the humanity in the man Jesus is 
described thus: ‘His humanity corresponds most exactly to His divinity; it 
pictures it, mirrors it. Conversely, we can and must say: His divinity has its 
correspondence, its image, or it mirrors itself, in His humanity. Thus there js 
likeness here.’1® In the ‘humanity’ of Jesus, therefore, we have the third step 
down in the scale, where Jesus is ‘man for man’. At the fourth step we are told 
that humanity in general consists of a ‘likeness’, or ‘correspondence’, to the 
humanity of Jesus. The fact that man is not solitary, but together with others, 
‘witnesses’ to his nature.!® Barth thinks especially of the necessary relation 
between man and woman, which he has used already in Kirchliche Dogmatik 
III.1 as the starting point for his interpretation of the Creation narrative. In 
our purely human life together, we are a Zeichen and Zeugnis of our nature.24 
Our <usammensein points to the true humanity that is found only in the Incarna- 
tion, where it is an image of and a witness to the divinity, and so forth—so that 
there is a whole series of ‘signs’ and ‘witnesses’ that uninterruptedly ‘point’ 
upward, up toward the transcendent God. 

Now all this is a simple consequence of the basic position Barth took in his 
Romans. There he was able to describe something human, which like a flash of 
lightning reminded us of the distant God. Now he sits down and decides 
precisely what human circumstances there are that remind us of the distant 
God. But God and the world are conceived in exactly the same way still, and 
the Incarnation is taken no more seriously now than it was in the Romans.*! 

When the opposition between God and man is thus given pride of place, it 
means that the opposition between God and sin is weakened. The latter is the 
dominant opposition in the theology of the Early Church and the Reformation, 
and that is why Luther is able to see the majesty of God in the lowliness of 
Christ. For him the majesty is not an unmoved, but a conquering majesty, 
not a majesty in the distance, but a majesty on the battle-field. For Barth, 
sin is a ‘shadow’, which God ‘despises’.2? Instead of the conflict and strife 
between God and the devil about man, we find in Barth a contrast between 
two different kinds of being, a human Sein and a divine Sein, that do not meet in 
conflict at close quarters, but stand at a distance from one another as Hohe 
and Tiefe, ‘height’ and ‘depth’. The distinction between Creator and creature 
is the Urgegensatz, the ‘fundamental contrast’, of the system.?* The contrast 

16 ibid., pp. 247f. 

17 ibid., p. 161: kreatiirliche Entsprechung, Wiederholung und Darstellung. 

18 jbid., p. 258. 

19 ibid., pp. 267ff., esp. 2g0f. There is a great piling up of kindred terms on pp. 384f.: Bild, Urbild, 
Abbild, Nachbild, Entsprechung, Analogie, Gleicheit, Gleichnis, Ahnlichkeit. 

20 ibid., p. 386. cf. pp. 390f. and 512f. Numerous conceivable analogies are given ibid., p. 412. 

21 Barth speaks most eagerly just of the thing that is for him inconceivable. Parallels to this peculiar- 
ity could no doubt be found at a number of places in the history of ideas. 

22 Kirchl. Dogm., I1I.1.119f. Again we may refer to the essay in Studio Theologica, I, where this aspect 
of Barth’s outlook is dealt with in greater detail on pp. 4of. 

23 Kirchl. Dogm., I11.2.442. 
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between God and sin is entirely subordinate.2¢ That is why the speculative 
search for analogies in the created world can be so unrestrainedly and success- 
fully pursued; for the world, when all is said and done, is only ‘lower’ than God, 
not damaged, not corrupted. Luther can find no such ‘analogies’, turn where 
he will; but he has no need to find any, for he knows that God Himself is with 
him on earth in the man Jesus, that is, in the external Word. 

We have now reached the point where we can consider Barth’s doctrine of the 
scriptural Word. The sharp line drawn. between divine and human in the 
Incarnation reappears here in the form of a distinction between the Word of 
God and the word of man in the Scriptures. Here we find again the ideas of 
Leuge, Keugnis, Leichen, and Hinweis. The human beings in Scripture speak, but 
this external phenomenon, this matter, must be interpreted with reference to 
its form, as a Hinweis, a ‘pointer’, away from itself to something higher. Not only 
is the terminology Aristotelian here, but the whole view of ‘the Word’ is 
essentially determined by the contrast between matter and form.?* Barth’s 
own words furnish the best evidence on this point. He says: “To bear witness 
means to point in a definite direction above and away from oneself and toward 
another. Witnessing is thus a service to this other, in which the witness answers 
for the truth of this other, a service that consists just in the pointing to this 
other.... Standing in this service the biblical witnesses point away from them- 
selves. If we understand them as witnesses—and it is only as witnesses that we 
understand them truly, i.e. as they themselves wish to be understood—then 
their self, which, inwardly and outwardly conditioned and moved as it is, forms 
as it were the matter of their service, must definitely be understood from the 
point of view of its form, as a pointer away from itself.’2¢ 

The tendency we have already noticed in Barth to regard the human and the 
material as in itself excluded from God, plainly asserts itself in his view of the 
outward word of the Bible. The fundamental distinction is that between 
Gotteswort and Menschenwort, ‘Word of God’ and ‘word of man’, in the Scripture. 
Just as God is both incarnate and at the same time ‘outside’ (auch ausserhalb) 
the humanity of Christ, lest He should lose His majesty, so God’s Word is 
something that speaks to us out of Scripture, and only out of Scripture, yet is 
above and outside of the external words, not contained by them. This double 
feature lies in the idea of Zeugnis,2? which cominates Barth’s view of Scripture 
from beginning to end. This idea is defined thus: ‘ ““Zeugnis”’ is a human word 
that has received from God the power to remind us of God’s sovereignty, grace, 
and judgement.’2* “The human does not cease to be human even here, and as 


24 The same criticism of Barth is made from a quite different point of view by Hans Urs von Balthasar 
in Divus Thomas (1944), pp. 201ff. In the latest volume of Kirchl. Dogm. (1948), pp. 37ff., Barth 
makes distinctions between sin and creation, which almost look like an answer to Balthasar’s 
objections, although Balthasar is nowhere named. This shows at any rate an attempt at self-correction 
in Barth; and yet it has no effect at all on the main line of thought in the 500 pages that follow. The 
same flaw in Barth—his neoplatonistic conception of sin—is pointed out by N. H. Sge in his review of 
Kirchl. Dogm., 111.1, in Dansk Teologisk Tidsskrift (1948), pp. 33f. Soe says: ‘This brings us to what, 
so far as I can see, is the real error in Barth, namely, that he does not treat evil as fully real.’ 

®5 cf. Sigfrid von Engestrém’s criticism of Barth in Férldtelsetanken hos Luther och i nyare evangelisk teologi 
(1938), e.g. p. 424: ‘Luther knows nothing of the contrast between the content and form of God’s Word, 
which is fundamental for Barth.’ 

°6 Kirchl. Dogm., 1.1.114. (Italics original.) 

27 Kirchl. Dogm., 1.2.512ff. The terms Zeugnis and Zeichen in Barth always imply Hinweis, the finger 
that points away upward toward the God who is ‘auch ausserhalb’. 


28 Der Christ als zeuge (Theologische Existenz heute, 12, 1934), p- 5- (Italics mine.) 
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such and in itself it is certainly not divine. And God most certainly does not 
cease to be God.’*® The scriptural word is only as Zeugenwort, only ‘in this 
distance and difference’, in this ‘indirect identity’, a word of God; it is ‘God’s 
Word in the sign (im Zeichen) of the human word’.** Barth’s constant flight from 
the human to the divine, his principle of regarding the human as relative, makes 
him strangely indifferent to the question as to. what historically happened.*1 
When the only purpose of outward things is to ‘point’ to something else, it 
becomes quite unimportant whether the historicity of those things is certain 
or doubtful. Barth has undoubtedly asserted the centrality of the Incarnation 
and the Bible in theology more strongly and effectively than any other single 
person in our time, and yet it must be said of his own theology that it threatens 
to obscure both the humanity of Christ and the concrete content of Scripture. 
In both cases it is the age-old heresy of docetism that is brought to life again in 
the middle of the twentieth century. 

29 Kirchl. Dogm., 1.2.544. 

30 ibid. cf. also pp. 562f. and 570. 


31 cf. N. H. Soe, Karl Barths Bibelopfattelse (1939), pp. 51ff., and R. Prenter in Theol. Zeitschrift 
(1946), pp. 175ff. Prenter coins the term Schépfungsdoketismus. 
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Notes and Discussions 





THE CRISIS—CROMWELL—THE CHURCH 


HIS IS a time of crisis in the history of England, of the countries of Europe, 
and indeed of the whole world. It may therefore be interesting and 
pertinent to consider another crisis in the history of this country, one which 
troubled the nation in the reign of Charles the First. While it might be said 
that the entire reign of that king was a series of crises, we select that particular 
crisis which reached a climax toward the end of April 1648. Adjutant Allen, 
an officer in Cromwell’s army has put on record an account of those critical 
days, and from it we give the following extract; it is taken from Thomas 
Carlyle’s Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches. 


In the year Forty-seven, . . . we in the Army were engaged in actions of a very high 
nature; leading us to very untrodden paths—both in our contests with the then 
Parliament, as also Conferences with the King. . . . We, to make haste, as we thought, 
out of such perplexities, measuring our way by a wisdom of our own, fell into treaties 
with the King and his Party: which proved such a snare to us, . . . that the very 
things we thought to avoid, by the means we used of our own devising, were all, 
with many more of a far worse and more perplexing nature, brought back upon us. 
To the overwhelming of our spirits, weakening of our hands and hearts; filling us 
with divisions, confusions, tumults, and every evil work; and thereby endangering 
the ruin of that blessed cause we had, with such success, been prospered in till that 
time. 


Of the dangers of the position, Carlyle writes: “The small governing party in 
England, during those early months of 1648, are in a position which might 
fill the bravest hearts with misgivings. Elements of destruction everywhere 
under and around them; their lot to conquer or ignominiously to die.’ And 
Professor G. M. Trevelyan in his book, England under the Stuarts, tells us that 
‘... the war clouds were scudding up again from Wales and Scotland, from 
Essex and Kent, from land and sea. Once more all lives were to be put to the 
hazard; once more the land was to be filled with blood, this time without a 
hope that any true settlement could follow the victory of either faction.’* 

The chief source of the dangers threatening Cromwell and his officers was 
the duplicity of Charles. While we may not blame him too harshly for his 
attempts to preserve undiminished the regal authority which he had inherited, 
he may with justice be blamed for his deceitfulness, his disregard for the rights 
of others, and his deliberate stirring up of strife. In a letter to Lord Digby, 
he wrote: ‘. . . being not without hope that I shall be able to draw either 
Presbyterians or Independents to side with me for extirpating one another, so 
that I shall be really King again.’* Belief in the Divine Right of Kings was one 
factor determining the conduct of Charles, but in his application of this theory 
there was neither Divinity nor Righteousness. ‘Charles’s double-dealing, the 

1 See the section immediately following ‘Letter LVIII. 


2 95th March, not 1st January, was the first day of 1648, and so until 1752. 
3 p. 236. 4 Carlyle op. cit., first paragraph in Part III. 
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despair alike of his friends and foes,’ writes Professor Trevelyan, ‘was that of 
a stupid and selfish, not of a clever and treacherous man’;* and again, ‘During 
the war Charles pursued simultaneously a dozen secret intrigues and public 
policies, opposed in spirit one to another, and none carried through to the 
end.’¢ 

Although the dishonest machinations of Charles were the main cause of the 
turbulence of the times, there were cross-currents agitating still further the 
national unrest. For instance, the Presbyterians sought to suppress the In- 
dependents. To quote Professor Trevelyan again, ‘In defending themselves 
from gallows and prison, the Independents defended freedom of thought in 
England. The liberty which was proclaimed in Milton’s Areopagitica (1644), 
and in Jeremy Taylor’s Liberty of Prophecying (1647), . . . had been foredoomed 
to destruction in the scheme of Presbyterian intolerance.’? 

Another cause of anxiety had its origin in the Army, and was due to an 
attempt by the party known as the Levellers to incite their comrades to mutiny. 
On 15th November 1647, near Ware, two regiments appeared at a Review. 
They were there without orders, and they wore in their hats a manifesto, with 
a motto: ‘England’s Freedom, Soldiers’ Rights.’ “They had driven away their 
own Officers, called on other regiments to do the like, and planned the seizure 
of Cromwell as a traitor to the cause of the people. But when he rode up to the 
mutineers none dared to lay hands on him.’® 

From one point of view, it is apparent that much of the dissension of the 
times was due to the aspirations of the different religious organizations. For 
example, the Scots promised aid to Charles in his fight against Cromwell on 
condition that the King would grant them certain privileges; among them were 
the establishment of Presbyterianism in England, also the suppression of the 
Independents and of other ‘sectaries’. On the other hand, the Independents 
stood firmly for toleration in religion, and among the most ardent for this 
toleration was Cromwell himself. This advocacy of his, all Independents, or 
Congregationalists as they are now called, should remember with pride and 
gratitude; for he himself was an Independent. Two quotations from Firth’s 
Cromwell illustrate that staunch Independent’s attitude toward toleration: 
‘I desire from my heart—I have prayed for—I have waited for the day to see— 
union and right understanding between godly people—Scots, English, Jews, 
Gentiles, Presbyterians, Anabaptists, and all.’® And again, he said to the Little 
Parliament: ‘And if the poorest Christian, the most mistaken Christian, shall 
desire to live peaceably and quietly under you: I say if you desire to live a life 
of godliness and honesty, let him be protected.’?° 

Although the Scots made deliberate attempts to force Presbyterianism on 
England, it ought to be remembered that prior to these attempts, there had 
been two Bishops’ Wars—one in 1639, the other in 1640—waged for the 
purpose of imposing Episcopacy on Scotland. Both attempts failed, and 
naturally they did not contribute toward amity between the two countries. 

From another point of view, the two Civil Wars—the first from 1642 to 1646 
—the second in 1648—were a contest for sovereignty. Who was to achieve it? 

5 op. cit., p. 179. 8 ibid., p. 199. 
7 ibid., p. 231. 8 Firth’s Oliver Cromwell, p. 187. 
® ibid., p. 205. 10 ibid., p. 369. 
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The King, the Parliament, the Army, or the People’s Party? One good result 
of these bitter struggles was a step forward toward modern democracy. 

Having noted some of the conflicts which led to the crisis of 1648, we now 
ask: ‘How did Cromwell and those with him in authority, harassed and per- 
plexed as they were, meet this crisis?” The position was desperate; how did 
they seek to extricate themselves from it? We find the answer in Adjutant 
Allen’s record to which reference was made above. He writes: 


Accordingly we did agree to meet at Windsor Castle about the beginning of Forty- 
eight. And there we spent one day together in prayer; inquiring into the causes of 
that sad dispensation, coming to no farther result that day; but that it was still our 
duty to seek. And on the morrow we met again in the morning; where many spake 
from the Word, and prayed; and the then Lieutenant-General Cromwell did press 
very earnestly on all there present, to a thorough consideration of our action as an 
Army, and of our ways particularly as private Christians: to see if any iniquity could 
be found in them; . . . we concluded this second day, with agreeing to meet again 
on the morrow. Which accordingly we did . . . reviewing our actions again... . 

By which means we were, by the gracious hand of the Lord, led to find out the 
very steps . . . by which we had departed from the Lord, and provoked Him to 
depart from us. Which we found to be those cursed carnal Conferences our own 
conceited wisdom, our fears, and want of faith had prompted us, the year before, 
to entertain with the King and his Party. 

And in this path the Lord led us, not only to see our sin, but also our duty... 
and presently we were led and helped to a clear agreement amongst ourselves, not 
any dissenting, That it was the duty of our day, with the forces we had, to go out 
and fight against those potent enemies, which that year in all places appeared 
against us. 

And how the Lord led and prospered us in all our undertakings that year... 
making it a year of mercy . . . I wish may never be forgotten. 


It is clear from the above that Lieutenant-General Cromwell and his fellow- 
officers realized the errors whereby they had fallen into a situation so critical 
that they had been driven to hold this extraordinary three-day meeting at 
Windsor Castle. According to Allen, these errors, they learned, were due to 
‘measuring our way by a wisdom of our own’; to using ‘a means. . . of our 
own devising’; and ‘to those cursed carnal conferences our own conceited wisdom, 
our fears, and want of faith had prompted us, the year before, to entertain 
with the King and his Party’. It is a fair inference from these confessions that 
those who met at Windsor ultimately saw that if a like meeting had been held 
before ever the struggle against injustice was fairly under weigh, they might 
never have blundered into the straits from which they were now seeking 
deliverance. They perceived that they had omitted one essential to success in 
their fight for freedom; they had not, with the same importunity as they now 
manifested, sought Divine counsel as to the kind of plan they ought to have 
made at the very outset in order to avoid being subjected to oppression. 
Possibly since they were of the Christian faith, they had, after each step had 
been decided on, asked for Divine guidance, but unfortunately their initial 
plans had been built, not on the wisdom of their Creator, but on their ‘own 
conceited wisdom’. 
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Suppose that during a war, the staff of an army, in the absence of their chief, 
drew up a plan of campaign, and then on his return, asked him to provide the 
means, to grant the men and materials, and to grant the authority necessary 
for the execution of their plan; would not such a procedure be unwise, and that 
for a number of reasons? The most serious reason would be that the plan had 
been devised without the co-operation of the man best able to give wise counsel; 
the man who would probably have information, knowledge, and experience 
beyond that possessed by the members of his staff. 

By analogy, it is also unwise to ask the blessing of God on schemes in the 
creation of which He had no part; it is not only unwise, it is impious. The 
initiation of a plan is an instance of creative activity, and that fact alone is 
sufficient warrant for emphasizing that it is the duty—and also the privilege— 
of all who create plans to seek the judgement, the clarifying influence, the 
sanction or the rejection of their plans from the Creator of man, and of the 
Universe; for He is not only the Omega, He is both Alpha and Omega. 

It is strange that those men who assembled at Windsor for that unique 
prayer-meeting should have gone astray in the way indicated by Adjutant 
Allen; for they knew their Bibles, the Old Testament equally with the New. 
It is recorded of David, himself an Army leader, that on four different occasions, 
he ‘inquired of the Lord’, before venturing on projects he had in mind." In 
the New Testament we have the example of Jesus: ‘He went out into the 
mountain to pray; and he continued all night in prayer to God. And when it 
was day, he called his disciples: and he chose from them twelve, whom also 
he named apostles.’12 We can hardly doubt that one matter about which 
Jesus prayed was the choosing of apostles; and it is to be noted that He 
prayed before He chose the apostles. He did not first choose the men, and 
then go aside to pray, say, about their training and duties, but probably He 
also prayed about such matters on the occasion recorded above. 

The nations of the world are in a period of crisis, and there is no sign of a 
quick recovery. Many plans are on foot for steering a way through, but 
unfortunately neither the United Nations, nor any national Government, is 
likely to adopt the means which Cromwell and his officers were driven to adopt 
in their acute crisis. 

And what of the Christian Church? For she is herself in a time of crisis; 
a crisis which weighs upon her because of a feeling of impotence and of futility 
in face of the suffering, the insecurity, the strife, the irresponsibility, the 
wickedness in the world about her. She seems ineffectual as a peacemaker, 
and she is able to do little to alleviate the desperate need among the nations. 

A book appeared recently having the title, Has the Church fatled?—it con- 
sists of contributions from seventeen well-known writers. As a whole, the book 
gives no confident answer to the question proposed in its title. The Reverend 
Professor H. H. Farmer writes: ‘If we can succeed in some measure in under- 
standing the apathy to the Christian message of those outside the Church, we 
shall also in some measure be coming to a fuller understanding of the situation 
within the Church itself.’13 And again: ‘The difference between the life of the 
Christian and that of the more or less “decent and respectable” folk by whom 


11 ] Samuel 308; 2 Samuel 21, 519, 23, 12 Luke 612-13, 18 op. cit., p. 48. 
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he is surrounded appears to be very small and even to vanish altogether.’ 
Mr. W. L. Andrews, editor of the Yorkshire Post, thinks that ‘the ordinary man 
and woman will respect the Church which knows its own mind’.1® The 
Reverend Professor D. M. Baillie states emphatically that, ‘the Church needs 
to be far more clear and sure about its message’.1¢ Dr. Wand, Bishop of 
London, refers to ‘Gore’s aphorism about not wanting more Christians but 
better Christians’ .17 

These comments show that there are within the Church those who are fully 
aware of the Church’s own crisis, a crisis different from that of the world outside; 
but in general the book gives no clear and positive guidance to the Church in 
this period of crisis. In the past, the Churches have made plans and have 
organized campaigns for the purpose of reaching those outside her fold, but the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, the Reverend W. R. Matthews, in referring to the ‘long 
and able report entitled, Towards the Conversion of England’, writes that ‘some 
who are old enough to remember previous endeavours of a similar kind will 
have a little sinking of heart. They recall the National Mission, Life and 
Liberty, the Way of Renewal, the Recall to Religion, and the most recent of 
all, the Religion and Life movement. ... They have all done good . . . but 
they have not succeeded in their aim. . . . With all their merits, and they 
undoubtedly possessed many, there was something wrong with them.’?® 

And why did they ‘not succeed in their aim’? We saw above that Adjutant 
Allen believed that the failure of the Cromwellians to establish a settled peace 
after the First Civil War (1642-6) was due to their using means of their ‘own 
devising’. ‘Devising!’"—perhaps Allen had in mind the words of the General 
Confession in the Book of Common Prayer: ‘We have followed too much the 
devices and desires of our own hearts.’ And is it not because men follow too 
often the ‘devisings’, ‘the devices’ of their own hearts, that they so often en- 
counter frustration and defeat? 

We close with Thomas Carlyle’s introductory paragraph to his transcription 
from Adjutant Allen’s record of that extraordinary prayer-meeting at which 
he was present. 


I will ask the reader to undertake a small piece of very dull reading; in which, 
however, if he look till it become credible and intelligible to him, a strange thing, 
much elucidative of this matter, will disclose itself. At Windsor . . . there is a meeting 
of Army leaders. Adjutant-General Allen . . . reports what they did. Entirely amazing 
to us. These are the longest heads and strongest hearts in England, . . . this is the 
way they, for their part, began dispatch of business. 


Here follows Allen’s description, parts of which were given above. 

Is there not light, both for the Church and for the nations, in the words: 
‘this is the way they, for their part, began dispatch of business’? They began 
as David did, they ‘inquired of the Lord’. 


Jas. W. STEWART 


14 p. 60. 15 p, 118. 16 p. 188. 17 p, x. 18 p. 143. 








A FORGOTTEN SOCIAL REFORMER 


> THE CENTENARY of the death of a well-known person in the realm 

of literature, music, churchmanship, or politics, can be a valuable 

vantage-point from which to view the variations in the assessments of 
that person’s character and influence in the period since his death. It often 
stimulates a new interest in the work which he did and leads to yet another 
appraisal of his efforts. But a centenary can serve to rescue from oblivion, if 
only for a short while, somebody whose work once attracted great notice but 
whose name has long since been forgotten. Few can be assured of a place in 
constant regard: to revive the memory of others, if only for a brief while, 
cannot be without value to ourselves and it is fitting upon occasion to put a 
fresh flower where once magnificent wreaths lay. 

On the 12th April 1849 there died, at the age of 56, at his home in Edinburgh, 
one whose work deserves consideration when we emphasize, as we do well to 
do more frequently today, the influence for social reform of men moved by 
Christian principles. Sir Andrew Agnew, seventh Baronet of Locknaw in 
Wigtown, although much that he strove to achieve never came about by the 
means which he struggled to use, was responsible for improved social conditions 
for an incalculable number of Englishmen as well as Scots. That the present 
age is more and more in danger of abandoning the advantages which he so 
valued that he gave many years of his life to secure, is all the more reason why 
we should recall a little of his life and purpose. 

Sir Andrew was born at Kinsale his mother being Irish and his father, an 
army captain, having died six months before his birth. He was brought up in 
Ireland and trained in the Church of Ireland until, on the death of his grand- 
father in 1809, he inherited the title and estates at Locknaw. An English clergy- 
man who kept a private school in Ireland had been his tutor there so that 
varying influences had played upon him in his early years. At Locknaw he 
tackled a forbidding situation with the determination that was to characterize 
so much of his future action. The old castle of Locknaw stood grimly amid 
neglected grounds in what seemed a wilderness. A few years saw the place 
transformed—an almost rebuilt castle with attractive gardens in an estate 
which had been drained and replanted and travegsed by good roads. That he 
was a considerate landlord is to be expected from one whom all praised for his 
thoughtfulness for the well-being of others. He seems to have been an attractive 
person, graceful in bearing, fond of dancing, interested in literature, and 
possessed of a quiet humour that was to stand him in good stead in later years. 

He studied for a while in Edinburgh and Oxford. One day in Oxford he and 
his tutor visited a collection of pictures of which Agnew was very critical. The 
tutor made no comment until they came out but then he said: ‘Now, Sir 
Andrew, you have been severe on these pictures. But don’t you know that it 
requires a great deal more genius to find out the beauties of pictures than their 
faults?’ Agnew says that he learnt something then that was of value all his life. 
Soon after his return to Scotland he was happily married. 

His position in Scotland led Agnew to think that he should belong to the 
Church of Scotland, but his real allegiance was always to the Anglican Church. 
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He was active in aiding any worth-while work—president of the local Bible 
Society at Stranraer, originator of a Sunday school and adult class on his 
estate. Yet he was by no means an evangelical as a young man. Indeed an 
evangelical preacher whom he heard in 1818 preaching the utter sinfulness of 
man seemed to him to be making such exaggerated and even groundless claims 
that he would not hear him again. Yet a reading of Chalmers’ Evidences of the 
Truth of the Christian Religion and a sermon in Edinburgh by Dr. M’Crie led him 
eventually to what his biographer calls, ‘a public profession of the doctrines 
called Evangelical or Methodistical’. 

As early as 1816 Agnew expressed a desire to enter Parliament as several of 
his ancestors had represented Wigtownshire there. A probation in county 
affairs—he was Vice-Lieutenant of the County in 1828—showed something of 
his qualities to the Freeholders and he was returned unopposed in August 1830, 
his opponent withdrawing at the last minute from the contest. The interest of 
the whole country was on the subject of the reform of Parliament and on this 
issue Agnew called himself a ‘moderate reformer’. He was interested in 
geography and made two maps showing the need for a re-distribution of seats 
and the changes which were suggested in what we know as the Reform Bill of 
Grey and Russell. These were printed and circulated among members, and 
Agnew was complimented by leading men in both parties on their usefulness. 
In the General Election of 1831, following the defeat of the Whigs in the Com- 
mittee stage of the Bill, Agnew, as a Government supporter, was opposed by a 
Conservative. He was returned by 17 to 16. On such small numbers were 
elections decided before the days of Reform! The result was an even nearer 
thing than the figures suggest. An influential supporter of Agnew arrived from 
Edinburgh just in time to vote and sway some uncertain voters: a correspond- 
ingly influential supporter of the Tory who was expected from a distance failed 
to make the journey in time. Back in Parliament Agnew supported the Bill, 
although he was not in agreement with all its details, and in the election of 
1832 was returned once more without opposition. 

Back in Parliament Agnew took the lead in a campaign with which his name 
must always be connected. In the words of an obituary notice in the Edinburgh 
Witness he ‘devoted himself to one great and holy cause—the Sabbath. For 
this only did he live.’ 

It is not easy to discover just when or why Sir Andrew’s interest was directed 
in any deep sense to the importance of Sunday observance. It was not the 
interest of a Scot accustomed to the strict Sabbath of his own land—although 
it was natural that his opponents should seek to discredit him in England by 
that claim. Actually, coming as a youth to Scotland from Ireland, he was 
rather surprised at what seemed to him the strict observance of Sunday there. 
In fact at this period the day was not always observed very carefully, and in 
later years Agnew was to find as much to call for reform in Scotland as in 
England. It is significant for the line which was to be followed by him later that 
as far as one can trace he was first led to consider the subject on humanitarian 
grounds. Travelling one Sunday before his marriage he had to wait at an inn 
for a quarter of an hour for his horses to be changed. The explanation of this 
delay was that the postboy had had to be sent for from church. Sir Andrew, 
ever considerate of the feelings and comfort of others, was distressed to think of 
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the inconvenience which he had caused. Later a sermon on the Fourth 
Commandment, which startled him by what seemed extreme views, convinced 
him that this commandment was as binding as any other. From that time 
onwards his own conduct on the Sunday was one of consideration for others 
and an example to others of the religious opportunities of the day. 

In the twenties of last century there was a great deal of trading and travelling 
on Sunday in London and the large centres of population. In the new suburbs 
of London, and in the industrial areas of the country, church provision was not 
adequate for the population, and many were untouched by any religious 
influence. Prize-fighting and rowdyism broke the peace of the day in many 
places. Then in 1830 Dr. Blomfield, Bishop of London, issued a letter calling 
for action and the immediate result was the formation early in 1831 of a 
‘Society for Promoting the Due Observance of the Lord’s Day’. One of the 
objects of the Society was to encourage petitions to Parliament to legislate on 
the subject. Even before this some fishmongers in London had asked for 
parliamentary protection against Sunday work, but now thousands of bakers 
in greater London asked for legislation to stop Sunday work and Parliament 
soon had to deal with many such petitions. Following the Society’s first 
annual meeting in the Exeter Hall in May 1832 it was felt that its work would 
be greatly strengthened by the active co-operation of a member or members of 
the House of Commons. Sir Andrew was suggested as he was a member of the 
Society. But he felt that an Englishman sitting for an English seat would be a 
more fitting leader. Several such were approached but declined to serve, so, 
very reluctantly, Agnew took the position. As one who knew him well said, 
‘He loved the Sabbath’; and for the next five years he devoted himself whole- 
heartedly to furthering the cause of Sunday observance in the House of 
Commons. So began a period of intensive and repeated attempts to secure 
legislation to guard the rest and sanctity of the Lord’s Day. 

In a paper circulated among members in 1832 explaining the necessity for 
new legislation on Sunday observance, Sir Andrew placed first the need for all 
classes to be ‘protected in the uninterrupted enjoyment of the Lord’s day asa 
day of rest’. Anything which dishonoured God or tempted people to evil 
should be prohibited, but there was no desire to force upon people the perform- 
ance of any religious duty. It was the selfish trader who forced others to keep 
open shop because of his competition, or the unscrupulous employer who com- 
pelled his employees to work on Sunday, who needed restraining. A thought- 
less public bent on its own enjoyment ignored the claims for rest of those who 
had to minister to their demands. It was ‘the interests and comforts of the 
community at large’ that Sir Andrew and his supporters desired to protect. 

In July 1832 Sir-Andrew secured a Select Committee on the subject and its 
report, presented a month later, albeit dealing only with the London area, 
amply confirmed the claim that Sunday was not being observed in the way the 
existing laws of the State laid down, much less in the way that any sincere 
Christian must desire. Following the publication of the report, petitions signed 
by over a quarter of a million people poured into Parliament in early 1833 
asking that action be taken on lines suggested by the report. The Bill that 
Agnew drew up and presented in March of that year was in accordance with 


the report. It prohibited all Sunday trade and labour, closed all licensed 
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premises, imposed heavy penalities for attendance at dog-fights or cock-fights 
or public lectures. Travelling by public vehicle was to be restricted to hours 
to be fixed in Committee. The usual exemptions were made in the case of 
work by domestic servants, milkmen, chemists; and travelling to and from 
divine worship and by medical men was permitted. Naturally opponents of 
the Bill denounced it as class legislation—always a favourite slogan of opposi- 
tion—leaving the gentry to enjoy the Jabour of their servants. It was defeated 
by 79 votes to 73. In much the same form it was to be introduced again and 
defeated again in 1834 (125 votes for, 161 against) and 1836 (43 to 75). Then 
in 1837 it came forward again with a change to meet one criticism—no private 
carriage could be used except to travel to and from church. This time it 
passed the second reading by 110 votes to 66. But before the month was out 
William the Fourth was dead and consequently the life of that Parliament at 
an end. 

Sir Andrew failed to secure re-election to Parliament in 1837. This was not 
on account of his campaign for Sunday legislation but because of the inde- 
pendent line he had taken over reform. In the election of 1835 he had stood 
as a moderate reformer and had been opposed by a Tory and a Radical Whig. 
He secured election by 340 votes to his opponents’ combined total of 286. But 
in 1837 he withdrew his candidature when he found an official Whig was to 
oppose him as well as a Tory. Against his judgement he yielded to the desire 
of friends that he contest the burghs of Wigtown and he lost the election to a 
Whig. Others tried for a while to continue the struggle for Sunday legislation 
in Parliament, but without success. Thus Agnew seemed to have failed in his 
purpose. But reflection suggests that to a great extent his aim was achieved 
even though no new legislation resulted. Five years of intensive effort to secure 
the passing of his Bill had called forth such a response in local efforts to secure 
the signing of petitions that the country had been so roused to the need for a 
better observance of Sunday that many people were of their own accord, or 
under pressure of public opinion, paying more attention to Sunday as a day 
of rest if not of worship. Without knowing it many people up and down the 
kingdom were to enjoy a rest from normal labour and an opportunity to 
worship if they so desired, which would not have been theirs but for Sir 
Andrew’s apparently unsuccessful fight. The whole struggle at this time is an 
interesting contrast to the normal development of social reform in the period. 
Robert Owen, for example, had been driven to see that legislation was impera- 
tive if factory reform was to come and Shaftesbury gave a life-time to securing 
this reform. Incidentally Shaftesbury, as Lord Ashley, would have seconded 
Agnew’s Bill when it first came up, but he expressed himself as too busy with 
his Factory Bill to give adequate preparation to do justice to another measure. 
Parliament gradually saw the need for factory legislation and reform came that 
way. But the improvement in the observance of Sunday came in spite of the 
absence of fresh legislation: but to a great extent because fresh legislation was 
vigorously suggested. 

For the remainder of his life Sir Andrew devoted himself especially to pro- 
moting a better observance of Sunday in Scotland. He encouraged the forma- 
tion of young men’s societies in defence of Sunday in Edinburgh and saw the 
establishment of a Lord’s Day Society for Scotland. He persuaded all but 
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one of the banks in Edinburgh to cease dealing with correspondence on Sunday, 
and he took a leading part in efforts to stop the running of passenger trains, 
especially excursion trains, on Sunday. He was preparing to go to a meeting 
of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company at Glasgow in March 1840, 
when he was taken ill with severe scarlet fever. He recovered to a great extent 
and then had a relapse and died on the 12th April. It was fitting that the last 
word he wrote was his signature, two days before, to a petition against an 
anti-Sabbath bill which was to be introduced to the Commons. 

Sir Andrew was somewhat exceptional in that he combined the drive and 
unswerving determination of the man whose life was devoted to one objective 
with the graciousness and good humour only to be found with breadth of 
character. Unfailingly courteous, he was no fanatic, but a truly Christian 
gentleman. He found time to support many good causes: the Temperance 
Society, S.P.C.K., Christian education, Overseas Missions had his interest— 
more than once he presided at the annual meeting of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society. In his home life he was fortunate and his children paid tribute to the 
example of his conduct by which he sought to win them to right ways rather 
than by over-much precept. His wife and ten of his thirteen children survived 
him. 

In his years in the House of Commons he was sustained by the fellowship of 
a small group of members who met nightly about nine o’clock for prayer in 
the room of one of their number. His opponents could never ruffle his serenity 
or prove his inconsistency—yet unlike some who pride themselves on their 
consistency he did not impose his practices on others. For example, at Locknaw 
Sir Andrew used to walk, whatever the weather, the two miles to the church 
and back. But the carriage was sent for the benefit of visitors or those of the 
family not able to walk. The coachman put up the horses near the church and 
attended service himself, and was not expected to hurry out near the end but 
to remain until service was over. Uncomplimentary ballads and cartoons 
about him he could enjoy, and he was very amused by one sketch which 
represented him peering into a brewer’s vat and saying: ‘I do believe this 
beer is working on Sunday.’ 

The problem of the Sunday is as acute today as in the thirties and forties of 
last century. In facing it we may learn a great deal from the action and 
character of one who, in the words of the Annual Register for 1849, ‘showed 
in every respect the conscientious Christian’. 

WiLFreD B. WHITAKER 








THE FREUDIAN ERROR 


the absolute determinism of those who deny the existence of free will. 

It is true that Freud admits ‘an intense feeling of conviction that there 
is a free will’, but is of opinion that it does not manifest itself in decisions of 
weight. In this he is in opposition to common experience and to the general 
estimation of free will as fundamentally functioning in the choice between 
right and wrong. Moreover, he regards choices, even when they seem to be 
free, as motivated by the unconscious which is, in his view, determined. 

It does not speak well for Freud’s logic that his determinism is fatal to his 
theory and method. For if a man is nothing more than an automaton, it is of 
no avail for him to seek a cure for his psychic defects, nor can he exercise any 
but predetermined efforts to respond to treatment. Determinism must always 
be a doctrine of despair and Jaisser-faire; there can be no purpose in a course of 
action which cannot in any circumstances be purposive. A belief that all 
conduct is determined makes nugatory any effort either for self-improvement 
or social betterment. It brands all exhortation as not only worthless and 
illusory but false in its assumptions. It is perfectly true that ‘if Freud is to be 
believed, he is not to be believed’. 

It is of the essence of the Freudian theory that accidents, amongst other 
happenings, are determined. To Freud and his school, there is no such thing as 
chance or coincidence. But it is well known that Freud, in his attempt to explain 
errors and accidents by unconscious motives, makes sweeping statements which 
are most unscientific in their lack of supporting evidence. Frequently, he 
relies on his own personal experience introspectively interpreted by himself. 
Or else he mentions someone else who has come to a similar conclusion. Many 
of his psychological explanations of accidents are ludicrously involved, for 
they are patently capable of simpler interpretations. 

Critics of Freud have remarked his tendency, unconsciously no doubt, to 
bend facts to theory. One example has already been mentioned: his denial of 
the feeling of conviction that there is free will in big decisions. Another may be 
quoted from his ‘attention’ theory. He maintains that the constant practice of 
the musical virtuoso has made his playing entirely automatic. On the contrary, 
there is probably no one who has to study exactness and precision in repeated 
actions more than the professional musician. It is the executant’s ideal to 
put his whole attention into every detail of his music making. But there may 
be found numerous inexact generalizations in Freud’s works, and always the 
habit of generalizing from incomplete data and abnormal examples. 

Nevertheless, there is a glimmer of truth in his theory of the determination of 
accidents. And it must be noted that he regards it as bound up with the 
determination of natural phenomena. Scientific experiment would be im- 
possible as well as useless were the laws which it seeks to reveal not fixed, and 
if there were not uniformity between cause and effect. Obviously, Freud’s 
system does not allow for the miraculous, nor can his determinism recognize the 
influence of mind over matter, though there is still the contradiction that his 
whole therapeutic method is based on the certain influence of mind over mind. 


[ite DETERMINISM of Freud cannot strictly be distinguished from 
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Freud considers that the ‘religious’ outlook on the world is far more consistent 
than a denial of his theory of determination. He regards Christian people at 
least as professedly deterministic, since they are assured that ‘not one sparrow 
shall fall to the ground’ unless it be the will of God. In a sense he is right, 
though the term ‘deterministic’, since it implies the denial of free will, is not 
applicable to Christian belief. That the course of events runs in accordance with 
the Divine will is elementary, so that, subjected to suffering, or as victims of 
accident, we can accept all as from the hand of God. What we may not do is 
to accept anything as ‘fate’, against which we cannot fight. Free will must be 
used to evade accident and to relieve suffering. In this Freud is with the Christ- 
ian, so that it seems he hardly believes in his own deterministic doctrine; indeed, 
how could he? 

The Freudian error really consists in his ignoring the reality of original sin. 
A proper conception of sin and its punishment opens out a far more convincing 
and satisfying interpretation of phenomena than Freud’s restricted view can 
contain. It also explains much for which Freud is hard put to it to invent 
reasons. In the Christian scheme, accidents are the punishment of sin, just as 
is suffering in general; not necessarily personal sin, but the outcome of the 
deviation from rectitude of our first parents. Man has lost control in a world in 
which he was intended to be master of himself and material things. His misuse 
of free will has intervened to cause a loss of proper balance and an uncertainty 
of poise. 

The punishment for sin, original and actual, is both moral and physical. 
He suffers from the tendency to sin, and the need for constantly combating 
temptation. He suffers bodily, from physical weakness and through the malice 
or carelessness or defects of others. He is prone, more or less, to distress and 
anxiety of mind, and all those mental ailments for which the Freudian and 
other methods cater. 

Freud, in looking for the cause of accidents, does not look far enough. Even 
though psychoanalysis claims to delve deeply, it is in fact superficial. It may 
see certain errors and accidental behaviour as symptoms of some state of 
mind. But even if they are, they may often be equally attributed to some other 
state of mind. They do not explain what the state of mind stands for. That, if 
it lead to aberrations, trivial or serious, has sin at its base; not necessarily 
personal sin, but original sin whose consequences every man has inherited. 

Accidental happenings include also the ‘losing of objects’. It is a dictum of 
Freud that ‘we never lose what we really want’. This is so contrary to general 
experience that Freud must here also again attribute involved unconscious 
motives for the loss. But here again, his explanations do involve absurd contra- 
dictions. For if the loss is determined, as he contends, by an unconscious wish 
to lose the object from a dislike acquired for it by unpleasant associations 
connected with it, then we may wonder what has become of the ‘determinism’ 
that he holds to, since it is here controlled by a ‘wish’ which implies definite 
willing. ‘We never lose what we really want,’ moreover, implies that we can 
really want, which is really to will. 

Nevertheless, although we may strongly deny that we lose only those things 
that we want to lose, we can see some point in Freud’s argument from another 
person’s point of view. It is one of which he himself has made use in speaking 
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of forgetfulness. Just as we should be inclined to accuse someone of taking 
little interest in us if they forgot some important commission on our behalf, 
or forgot an appointment with us, so we expect them to take particular care of 
anything that belongs to us or that we have given them. We should, we think, 
say justly: ‘He cannot have valued it much, or he would not have lost it.’ 

Doubtless, there is a scale of values which we give to possessions; and, 
perhaps, objects held in trust for others or which they have given us will not 
always feature high in the scale. We shall naturally take more care of certain 
things than others, it being impossible to have everything we are responsible 
for under our immediate control at all times. But, human nature being what it 
is, the tendency will always be for most people to take most care of that which 
is of most advantage to themselves. The scale of values that they give to 
anything, whether it be their own or not, will be relative to self-interest. 

But while there may be extra care of what is valued most, there seems no 
justification for ruling that ‘we never lose what we really want’. There is far 
more to be said for the remark of a man, who, when he had lost something, said: 
‘It’s the result of pride, I suppose.’ For if original sin has so upset mental and 
physical equilibrium that it is at the root of every unfortunate occurrence, 
then we may say that pride, which was the cause of the first sin, is at the root 
of every accident and disturbance. 

That is not to attribute conscious fault to anyone in the accidental occurrences 
which seem to originate with them. Original sin is not actual, and the effects 
of it constitute a handicap which is inherited rather than brought about by 
personal delinquency. Nevertheless, actual offences will make for an accretion 
of pride to the original foundation in greater or less degree. “There is no sin 
but pride’ follows from the nature of sin, which is the setting-up of self in 
defiance of God. 

It is worth while examining pride as the basis of human defects; only thus 
can we properly assess the full consequences of the Freudian error. The virtue 
opposed to the vice of pride is humility. The humble man is he who knows his 
own worth as a creature of God; he will see himself as literally nothing compared 
with the infinity and immensity of his Creator. That is not to say he will 
ignore his own abilities and gifts. But he will recognize them as gifts of God, 
and not give himself credit for possessing them. 

The eradication of pride is by way of forming the virtue of humility in the 
soul, and increasing it. There must, of course, be other virtues to accompany 
it, but just as sin is founded in pride, so are all virtues founded in humility. 
The man who is humble has put himself into right relations with God, and his 
purpose will be to make progress in that right relationship. The Freudian 
system knows nothing of pride, for it fails to acknowledge original sin. In 
attempting to rectify defects of personality, it fails to attack the root cause, 
being satisfied with treating symptoms and never coming to grips with the 
disease, because it has not the knowledge to diagnose it. 

The Freudian will say that he is concerned only with mental and not spiritual 
illness; that he is treating the mind, and not the soul. He does not profess 
qualifications for dealing with the things of the spirit. But is he not contradic- 
tory also in this? What is this mind which he claims to probe; is it not the soul 
of a man? And if he has not the qualifications for helping others to spiritual 
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health, has he any right to practise mind-healing at all? Is it not a fact that 
psychoanalysts admit that they can do nothing for patients who do not recog. 
nize moral values? If that is so; there must be, even from experience, a relation 
between mental improvement and spiritual advancement. The proper prac. 
titioner of mental therapy is one who is deeply grounded in religious truth and 
understands the spiritual life. 

It may be asked whether there is any real connexion between the spiritual 
life and the many aberrations and forms of neurosis from which people suffer, 
Can we maintain that progress in virtue is a cure for mental illness? Certainly 
we can, in so far as there can be a cure. It would almost seem that Freudism 
aims at the impossible; its repeated failures hardly deter it, though it is, no 
doubt, content to continue experiment. There can be no absolute cure, just as 
there can be no evasion of suffering in this life. The consequences of original sin 
remain, though mental health must improve with advancement in spiritual 
health. 

The gradual eradication of pride, and the necessary growth in humility will 
effect what no psychoanalytical treatment has ever attained. Never mind that 
minor nervous defects remain; they will cease to assert themselves in a mind 
attuned to God. It must be remembered that sublimation, a process made so 
much of in the Freudian system is really a Christian idea, and was not the 
discovery of Freud. Have not Christians in all ages sublimated their unruly 
desires, and substituted worthy objects? Are not the Christian saints supreme 
examples of those who have been successful in directing energies, which could 
have been used basely, into channels which are of the highest use because they 
are entirely dedicated to the service of God? It is a mistake to suppose that 
the saints are not human. Alice M. Head expresses the popular view in her 
book: Jt Could Never Have Happened (Heinemann, 1939). Speaking of a certain 
famous character, she says that nearly all his biographies ‘depict him as some 
kind of a saint upon earth. I think he would rather be presented as a human 
being.’ And yet there are such as the great St. Augustine to remind us that 
vicious habits may be eradicated and replaced by acts of the highest virtue. 

The Freudian system cannot account for such a transformation. The 
Freudian, indeed, may object that he is not obliged to, since he deals specifically 
with the abnormalities of the neurotic. But the objection is not valid, since 
Freudian theory purports to explain the workings of the unconscious mind of 
everybody. It deals, for instance, with dreams, and not only those of neurotics. 
It claims that its dream symbolism is of universal application, though its inter- 
pretations have been much criticized by other schools of psychology. 

Freud fails to explain rational conduct because he hardly admits its existence. 
He is the opponent of ‘conventional sexual morality’, though here again we 
might ask why is it necessary to oppose any kind of conduct if all is determined 
and there is no free will. ‘We can demonstrate with ease’, he says in his pub- 
lished lectures, ‘that what the world calls its code of morals demands more 
sacrifices than it is worth, and that its behaviour is neither dictated by honesty 
nor instituted with wisdom.’ 

If, as the Freudians affirm, moral conduct derives from the subconscious, 
the Christian scheme which demands constant effort for the overcoming of the 
lower nature has no meaning. According to Freud, as G. K. Chesterton has 
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put it in his book Robert Louis Stevenson: ‘It is exactly our subconsciousness 
that appears in acts more than in words, or even thoughts. It is precisely our 
subconsciousness that bites its nails or twirls its moustaches, that kicks its 
heels or grinds its teeth. According to some, it is even our subconscious- 
ness (that jolly companion) that occasionally cuts our mother’s throat or picks 
our father’s pocket. I do not take the latest modern psychology quite so 
seriously...” 

The attributing moral actions to the subconscious demonstrates the opposi- 
tion of Freud to Christianity, just as does his denial of original sin. Had he 
recognized the consequences of sin, he could have built up a system which 
might have been much more consonant with Christian principles. The 
Christian mind-analysis is deeper than his because more fundamental. It 
recognizes spiritual forces unknown to the Freudian theory, and which serve 
to explain much about which Freud is unconvincing. Above all, it has as its 
essential ally the power of prayer for cure, without which the healer of mental 


diseases can never permanently succeed. 
C. J. WooLiEen 








Recent Literature 


The Meaning of Christ for Paul, by Elias Andrews. (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, vig 
Epworth Press, $3.) 

There is always a place for a reverent and scholarly contribution to the subject of 
Christology, and this book, written by the Professor of New Testament Language 
and Literature at Pine Hill, Halifax, Nova Scotia, is sure to be well received. The 
author has carefully worked through all the material that is vitally relevant to his 
subject. He fully acknowledges his indebtedness to many fellow workers and when he 
differs from them he is always able and ready to give reasons for the views he holds, 
It may be that some readers will think there are too many quotations from other 
works, but this fact, together with an extensive bibliography, makes the book very 
useful for the purposes of further study. It is divided into three parts, dealing respec. 
tively with ‘The relation of Christ to mankind’, “The relation of Christ to God’, and 
‘The origin of Pauline Christology’. Professor Andrews lays welcome stress on the 
significance of the Apostle’s conversion, which he regards as the most vital and 
formative influence in his whole life, holding that Paul’s own experience of Christ 
as Saviour and Lord is adequate to account for the elements of his Christology and 
that it is unlikely that his pagan background contributed anything decisive to his 
thought. The evidence for the importance of the historical Jesus for Paul is im. 
pressively marshalled, and Deissmann’s view that Paul’s Christ is dominated by the 
Gospel tradition is upheld. Great stress is laid on the genuine humanity of Jesus, and 
it is maintained that apart from Jesus humanity has no proper meaning. Unless a 
man is a son of God he is less than man. In his exposition of the death of Christ 
Andrews agrees with the modern emphasis on the Atonement as God’s work through- 
out and as expressing the very nature of God. He holds that, while the words ‘sub- 
stitutionary’ and ‘vicarious’ express a real truth, the word ‘representative’ conveys 
better what Paul meant. The treatment of the Resurrection is more adequate than 
is usual, and its importance is well brought out. Again, the writer shows that the 
Apostle’s own experience led to his certainty that Christ is on the Godward side of 
reality as well as on the human. ‘His work was of such a character that only a unity 
of life and being with the life and being of God could properly qualify Him for it.’ 
With the passages bearing on the pre-existence of Christ also in mind, this implies 
an ontological relationship to God. The kenosis does not refer to the laying aside of 
metaphysical attributes, but to the self-renouncing service of the Servant of God. In 
his study of the origins of Paul’s Christology the author attaches great importance to 
the Apostle’s Jewish background and insists on the continuity of his thought with 
that of the primitive Church, while at the same time he acknowledges freshness and 
originality in the Apostle’s thought. With a subject so vast it is inevitable that the 
treatment of many matters should be scanty, but Professor Andrews has produced a 
valuable guide to the thought of the greatest interpreter of Christ. 

Percy Scott 


The Creator and the Adversary, by Edwin Lewis. (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, via 
Epworth Press, $3.) 
In an earlier book, A Christian Manifesto, Dr. Edwin Lewis trenchantly proclaimed his 
return from monistic idealism to Biblical Theology. We therefore look, as indeed 
the Preface to the volume under review bids us do, for a discussion of the problem 
of good and evil which is both philosophically satisfying and true to the Hebrew- 
Christian faith. I cannot say that in either respect this book fulfils these expectations. 
The author makes a confident attempt to found a dualistic conception upon 4 
Christian foundation, though it might be more accurate to describe his position as 
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tritheistic. Not only does ‘the ancient declaration’, ‘In the beginnining—God’, 
need the addition ‘In the beginning was the Adversary as well’, but a third great 
original is postulated: ‘A form of existence—later to be called “the residue’’ or the 
“residual constant”—which made it possible for the two others to meet in conflict.’ 
Very much more is said about this ‘residual constant’, but one reader, at least, has 
not found the conception becoming clearer. Have we here the old notion of a 
primitive substance or hulé, plus that of two equally eternal and non-created Powers? 
We certainly are presented with a limited Deity. ‘God cannot do anything irrespective 
of the conditions. The conditions limit him as really as they do us...’ (p. 94). 
‘The divine and the demonic are absolute opposites... . Any attempt to trace the 
demonic, as an existentive reality, to the will of God is nothing but a tour de force’ 
(p. 133). ‘A God who goes forward in hope and faith against innumerable and often 
unpredictable odds—that is a God we harassed and battling philosophers can 
understand’ (p. 161). That may be so, but He is certainly not the God whom one 
would expect to be ‘understood’ by a writer as firmly grounded in the Scriptures as 
Dr. Lewis claims to be. It is not surprising that there are more than twice as many 
references to ‘Browning’ in the Index as there are to ‘Paul’. One is frequently 
reminded of Zoroastrianism, and there seems to be little appreciation of the truth, 
so profoundly brought out by John Oman, in The Natural and the Supernatural, that 
the Hebrew religion was unique in that it treated Dualism as a fact but never as a 
solution. There is, however, a determined effort to show that the Fourth Gospel 
supports the author’s conclusions, and there is a chapter, entitled “The Biblical 
Portrait of Everyman’, which seeks to deliver Christian faith from the misrepresenta- 
tions made by Augustine and Calvin, not to mention some lesser Christians. It seems 
a pity that so much eloquent and manifestly sincere writing should so largely fail 
either to show the depth of the philosophical problems that are discussed or to convey 
the peculiar tension of the Hebrew-Christian faith which finds room for Good and 
Evil within a Theism that does not qualify the statement: ‘In the beginning—God.’ 

FREDERIC GREEVES 


The Sacramental Universe: An Interpretation of the Twentieth Century, by J. W. Woolgar. 
(James Clarke & Co., 125. 6d.) 
The Rev. J. W. Woolgar, who was once a student at Didsbury College, is now the 
Rector of Cherry Burton; and in these pages he gives us what he may well be in the 
habit of putting before his parishioners from the pulpit, a philosophical and theo- 
logical view of history, of religion, and of the Universe. ‘The Universe and every 
part of life within it is sacramental.’ “The habitation of man is a sacramental 
Universe, that is, it is a Universe in which God works.’ ‘God reveals Himself sacra- 
mentally.’ ‘Unity is realized when we accept the world as a sacramental order.’ ‘All 
experience’, indeed, ‘is sacramental; it is the material body of spiritual life;’ and ‘the 
sacramental conception of life is an expansion of modern materialism’. These some- 
what obscure statements need more exposition than they receive. For the argument, 
which is plainly of enormous significance to the author, does not move and con- 
sequently does little to convince. As we read, we are conscious of a preacher, assured, 
cheerful, eager to edify, but not above repetitions, hasty judgements, inconsistencies, 
and erroneous statements. Through his pages there runs a confident pontificalness, 
a fault which he himself, he tells us, has found, with some honourable exceptions, in 
the Biblical ‘crjtics’. But Mr. Woolgar’s buoyancy is encouraging. ‘Optimism’, 
indeed, he tells us, is ‘checked’ by the existence of evil and sin; but just as ‘society can 
afford to every man an adequate income according to need’, the material world itself, 
rightly understood and dealt with, becomes the sacramental, ‘enshrining and expressing 
the doctrine of the Real Presence’. The book is full of ‘uplift’, and, although Mr. Woolgar 
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has now discovered that ‘nonconformity everywhere is an ecclesiastical outworking of 
nationalism and party strife’, it is good to find a writer who can defend so boldly the 
general thesis that ‘earth’s crammed with heaven’. The main weakness of the book 
is that its author, like so many others, has not really, for all his definitions, made up 
his mind on the meaning of ‘sacramental’. Does the sacramental principle mean that 
the spiritual needs a material vehicle, like the wedding ring, the cup and the wafer, 
or that the chief act of Christian worship is the Eucharist, with all that the Church 
has thought that our Lord intended by its institution; or that the law of life is sacrifice, 
with the priest to consummate it; or the offering of oneself, one’s soul and body to 
God; or perhaps, in some way which few have tried to work out, a combination of 
all these three. Mr. Woolgar justly calls attention to the Finished Work of Christ; 
but we do little service to the ‘Mass’ or Eucharist if we lay on it a weight of ecclesias. 
tical vestments of which the New Testament knows nothing; or to the Gospel itself 
if, by reiterating a term for which we look in vain in its pages, we forget the more 
familiar language of the eighth chapter of Romans and the beginning of the Fourth 
Gospel. 

W. F. Lorruovuse 


The Thought of the Old Testament, by C. R. North. (The Epworth Press, 33.) 


Three lectures delivered at an Easter vacation school by Dr. North form a small 
book within the limited compass of which the great themes of Old Testament 
religion are examined under the general headings of ‘God’, ‘The World’, and ‘Salva- 
tion’. The point of view taken is that of the centuries immediately prior to the rise of 
Christianity. For instance, Dr. North shows that for the Hebrew God is the terminus 
a quo rather than the terminus ad quem, the essential presupposition, and that His 
name, revealed to Moses, describes His essential nature. He is known for what He 
is by His activity on behalf of the nation in the crises of her history. History is the 
medium of divine revelation, which has its basis in the covenant relationship of the 
nation with God. From the beginning God is a saviour God; Old Testament religion 
is one of grace. The second lecture shows that, while God was regarded as trans- 
cendent, nature was the instrument of His personal and purposive will. The attempts 
to bridge the gulf between man and an infinite and perfectly holy God are here 
traced, attempts made more necessary by the deepened sense of sin characteristic of 
the post-exilic period. The crude theophanies and the dream revelations of an earlier 
age give place to the prophetic emphasis on the Word of God, while the earlier § 
crudities associated with the ‘Spirit’, recognized and repudiated by the prophets, 
were removed in post-exilic times. The progress is traced to the final stage in which 
the ‘Word’ and ‘Wisdom’ were both hypostatized. In considering the doctrine of 
Salvation the author emphasizes that behind the sacrificial system there rested the f 
covenanted mercies of a loving God who forgave freely if a man confessed his sins. 
Yet the emphasis was upon the community rather than the individual, and this gave 
stress to the ideas of the Kingdom and the Day of the Lord. Here it is shown that 
the narrow particularism of the Jews was never entirely outgrown. The conception 
of the Messiah is examined and the composite nature of the portrait of the Suffering 
Servant explained. One may question the writer’s interpretation of the end of Psalm 
73 in his examination of the Hebrew conception of life after death. This little book 
provides a valuable and lucid exposition of the chief elements of Old Testament 
theology. 


T. P. Appison 
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Study Notes on the Old Testament, compiled by Fred A. Farley. (The Epworth 
Press, 75. 6d.) 

This book has been written to help those who are preparing for the Connexional 
Written Examination for Local Preachers. It consists of notes on the passages from 
the Old Testament which are prescribed for that examination, and to each set of notes 
a short list of questions is appended. The notes are simple, interesting, and to the 
point; and they will stimulate thought and suggest further study. Mr. Farley has the 
gift of finding the apt and illuminating modern instance. He neither shirks nor mag- 
nifies the difficulties which the Old Testament presents to the modern reader, as is 
shown, for instance, by his helpful treatment of Exodus, Chapters 5-15. The preacher 
who uses this book conscientiously will receive not only an introduction to Old 
Testament study, but much valuable guidance on the use of the Old Testament both 
in preaching and in the conduct of worship; and he will be sent back to his Hymn- 
book to discover or rediscover some of its greatest treasures. Occasionally one may 
wish that an important passage had been treated rather differently. The account of 
the beginnings of the prophetic movement (pp. 78f., 85f.) is confused. The notes on 
I Kings 17-19 do not bring out the distinctive character of the conflict with the Tyrian 
Baal. It is unfortunate, too, that the book contains a number of misleading or 
inaccurate statements; and it is to be hoped that they will be corrected in subsequent 
editions. For instance, in the table of dates on pp. 8f. the arrangement adopted 
suggests that J is later than E; Amos and Hosea can be dated more accurately than 
840-740; Aramaic is not ‘a late variation of Hebrew’ (p. 22); it is implied on p. 220 
that there was no belief in immortality or resurrection before the rise of Christianity; 
and a beginner might well imagine from p. 230 that the empire of Alexander the 
Great was divided among ten contemporary kings of whom Antiochus Epiphanes 
was one. But, in spite of blemishes of detail, Mr. Farley’s book, taken as a whole, 
is admirably adapted to the use of those for whom it was written. 

G. W. ANDERSON 


The Light of the World, by Greville Cooke. (Hodder & Stoughton, 155.) ; 
This book is another ‘Life of Christ’, but with a difference. As the sub-title indicates, 

it offers a ‘reconstruction and interpretation’. For this writer the former is largely 
determined by the Gospel narrative, which he elaborates in five comprehensive Acts. 
The interpretative aim clearly offers more scope to the subjective element, and it is 
here that the author does not always carry our consent. There are not a few fanciful 
touches—e.g. Joseph was the householder who lacked the loaves to set before a late 
and unexpected caller; the importunate widow was Mary, the mother of Jesus; and 
the family of Jesus secreted a rope among their belongings when they went out ‘to 
lay hold on him’! The author tends to embellish the words of Jesus, especially in 
dialogue (the account of the plucking of the ears of corn is a notable example), and 
to give them at times a modern turn which does not accord with their original 
historic setting. This tendency is perhaps inevitable in a work meant for ‘ordinary’ 
readers, but it needs careful safeguarding. In line with this is Mr. Cooke’s occasional 
use of Apocryphal Gospel material and ‘unwritten’ sayings of Jesus without any 
explicit differentiation from the canonical record. The style is somewhat ornate with 
a lapse now and again to the colloquial. Moffatt’s translation is used and adapted 
throughout. The liberal sprinkling of capital letters—e.g. Soul, Salvation—is un- 
necessary and distracting. But these are minor defects. The book contains some 
memorable descriptions of the Gospel scenes and is marked by rich spiritual insight, 
reverent imagination, and an intense longing to ‘see Jesus’. None can read it without 
a fresh and vivid realization of the incomparable Gospel story. (Misprints occur on 
PP- 394, 449.) H. G. MEECHAM 
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The Sayings of Jesus, by T. W. Manson. (S.C.M., 215.) 


In 1937 there appeared a commentary on the Four Gospels under the title Tj, 
Mission and Message of Jesus. It was the work of three men: H. D. A. Major (who wa; 
also the editor), T. W. Manson, and C. J. Wright. While the work of the three 
formed a whole, each part was complete in itself. The book has been out of print for 
some years, and it has been decided to issue T. W. Manson’s contribution, Th, 
Sayings of Jesus, as a separate volume. This is a wise decision. Those who have not 
seen Professor Manson’s study before will be well advised to order a copy now lest 
this new edition goes out of print in a short time, as happens to many important 
books today. The form has not been altered. After the Introduction there are three 
parts: the first on the document called ‘Q’; the second on the teaching peculiar to 
Matthew; and the third on the teaching peculiar to Luke. Text and commentary 
are given in each case. There are some additions to the Bibliography, and three 
pages of additional notes. All students will be grateful for the publication of this 
new edition of a most valuable book. 

F. B. Croce 


La Premiere Epitre de Saint Paul aux Corinthiens, by Jean Héring. (Delachaux et Niestlé, 
Neuchatel, 9.50 Swiss francs.) 


This is the first volume to appear of a series of new commentaries on all the books of 
the New Testament. It is a worthy vanguard. Hering, of Strasburg University, is 
acquainted with most of the principal English, French, and German writings which 
refer to 1 Corinthians (Hastings’ Dictionary is misspelt in the list of abbreviations). He 
quotes the commentaries of Stanley (1876), and Robertson and Plummer (1891, 


which should be 1911). Moffatt’s recent English commentary is not mentioned. 
Like most continental exegetes, Professor Héring uses freely the commentaries of 
Luther and Calvin. He leans most heavily on Godet and Weiss. But he disclaims 
at the outset any pretence of making a ‘sort of symposium’ of his predecessors and 
their polemics; he suppresses useless and rarely checked references. Each chapter 
and section begins with a French translation of the Greek text of Tischendorf. The 
aim is clarity and the avoidance, where Pauline language permits, of ambiguity. 
Explanations of Greek phrases and words abound. There is little question of the 
authenticity of 1 Corinthians, but the problem of unity is discussed. There is con- 
tradiction between the promised visit of Chapter 4and its postponement in Chapter 16. 
101-22 is rigorous against pagan meats, but 1023-111 is charitable. An abrupt break 
occurs between 8 and g. Weiss suggested three letters; the great French scholar 
Maurice Goguel has recently followed this in the main, and his arguments deserve 
more attention than English writers have given. Héring sees two letters: (a) 1-8; 
1023-111; 161-4, 10-14, (5) 9; 101-22; 11-15; and the rest of 16. Chapter 13 is in any 
case an extra hors d’euvre. In the eucharistic passage of Chapter 11, Paul gives the form- 
ula which he received from the Lord via tradition (apo rather than para); reference 
is not made to the occurrence of para in Codex Bezae, nor to the valuable discussion 
by Taylor in Jesus and His Sacrifice. Héring considers Paul’s sacramental interest to be 
the presence of the body of Christ in the Church, as in Chapter 5 to belong to the body 
of Christ is a metaphysical reality. Chapter 15 shows Paul’s belief in a glorious 
spiritual resurrection, of the just only; Héring refutes French writers who still main- 
tain the ‘resurrection of the flesh’ of the Apostles’ Creed. Professor Héring, unlike 
many Continental commentators, is no Barthian. His exegesis is both scholarly and 
helpful. 


E. GEOFFREY PARRINDER § 
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The Book Supreme, An Introduction to the English Bible, by Joe Brice. (The Epworth 
Press, 105. 6d.) 

The single purpose of this book, says Dr. Brice, is to make plain ‘what the Bible is 
about’; later in the Foreword he adds: ‘When this book is read there will be a felt 
need for supplementary study.’ This is certainly true, for Dr. Brice’s book leaves 
many questions unanswered and opens numerous lines of inquiry. He groups the 
books of the Bible in ten chapters according to historical references. There are three 
sections in each chapter: (1) a simple historical introduction to the period to which 
the books of the group refer; (2) a series of synopses of the books; (3) a selection of key 
passages. The scheme is clear, but is apt to become rather mechanical in its out- 
working. The third section in each chapter is very handy for anyone who wants to 
read the central messages of the books without too much study. It may be questioned 
whether such lists of passages, necessarily very limited, are not likely to become a 
prop for a lazy student rather than a stimulus for an eager one. The synopses are 
well done; they will help the beginner to know what to look for in each book. But 
the brevity which the author has imposed upon himself scarcely permits him to give 
adequate treatment to some of the longer books. For example, we wish he could have 
found more than thirty-two lines—less than a page—for a synopsis of Ezekiel. Some 
clever headings, however, may help readers to hold in mind a summary of the books 
—e.g. 1 Kings is summarized under the headings Dominion, Deflection, Disruption, 
Decline. Though Dr. Brice says that the important part of each chapter is the series 
of synopses, there are many who will find his historical introductions most useful. 
They provide a brief survey of the history of Israel and the background of the early 
Church. Here again one feels that too much has been attempted for the available 
space. Indeed, the whole book is apt to give the impression that there is both 
too much and too little. Too much is packed in for the beginner who comes 
fresh to the study of the Bible; there is hardly enough for the student or teacher who 
wants a little more detail on specific books or themes. But the book may prove to be a 
most valuable companion to any who are following a course of Bible study and want 
to be able to gather at a glance the messages of the various writers. 

WILFRED J. Domce 


Marcion and his Influence. by E. C. Blackman. (S.P.C.K., 125. 6d.) 


This book is another welcome sign of revival of interest in that most attractive 
of all heretics, Marcion. Noless important an authority than Harnack credits Marcion 
with being the creator of the canon of the New Testament, inasmuch as he forced 
Paul upon the Church. It has even been claimed that but for Marcion’s enthusiastic 
Paulinism, the apostle might have been known to us merely as one of the early fathers! 
This may be an exaggeration, but it is certain that Gnostics generally—and Mr. 
Blackman is convinced that Marcion should be counted in with them—read the 
epistles with far more real appreciation than did such orthodox fathers as Justin 
Martyr and Irenaeus. Mr. Blackman argues strongly against some of Harnack’s 
extravagant claims for Marcion, as, for instance, that, like Paul, and unlike his 
orthodox contemporaries, he knew nothing but ‘Christ and Him crucified’. In 
answer to Bauer’s objection (quoted on p. 106) that Marcion knew no such ex- 
perience as that of Saul of Tarsus on the road to Damascus, it is not enough to answer 
that Marcion could exclaim ‘O wealth of riches! Folly, power, and ecstasy together! 
since there can be nothing to say about the gospel, or to imagine about it, or to com- 
pare it to’! and our author is probably right when he insists that Marcion’s concern 
was rather with human sorrow and pain than with human sin, with divine compassion 
than with ‘salvation’ as understood by evangelical Christians. How modern Marcion 
is in his horror of the flesh and dislike of sex, his revulsion from the grossness of vice, 
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and his compassion for the vicious! Like any literalist, he will have nothing to do with 
allegory, and insists that Scripture must mean what it says, and yet, like any advanced 
modern critic, he will cut whole chunks of it away when it says what he is sure neither 
Jesus nor Paul could have said. He argues, for instance, that if God is love, He 
cannot be angry, for nothing but kindness can come fromi a good God. When his 
orthodox opponent, Tertullian says with savage satire, ‘Listen, you sinners, and those 
who are not sinners yet that you may be free to become so. A new and better God has 
been invented, who is never offended, never angry, never avenges, for whose purposes 
no fire is being prepared in Gehenna’, Marcion can only answer: ‘Absit, absit!’ For 
Marcion a sufficient deterrent from sin was horror of it inspired by the vision of the 
love of God in the Cross of Christ. Tertullian may be right, but the sympathies of 
most sensitive modern people must be with Marcion. Another point at which Marcion 
was nineteen hundred years before his time is to be found in his ardent Paulinism; 
only Augustine and Luther have rivalled him here, until we come to quite modern 
times. Marcion certainly believed, to use Mr. Blackman’s words, that ‘the Pauline 
was the only true interpretation of the gospel’. With this assertion, as he rightly adds, 
‘some today would agree’. Marcion was certainly followed in this emphasis by the 
Reformers and all the best modern evangelical scholars. ‘At the same time it must be 
pointed out’, to continue the quotation from our author (p. 111), that ‘Paulinism is 
not the gospel, but an interpretation of the gospel’. The time is coming when some- 
one to whom the Church will listen as it has listened to Karl Barth will have to say: 
‘You must not measure Jesus by Paul, but Paul by Jesus.’ Then the real Christian 
humanism with which the Synoptic Gospels are alive, will get its chance again. It 
does not seem likely that the great world will ever listen to anything else for long. 
While it is Marcion’s glory that, as compared with his opponents, he did see, as no 
one after him through all the centuries has seen, that the really divine thing in Jesus 
is His compassion for sinful, suffering men, yet he was so overwhelmed by the newness 
of the gospel, that he tore it out of history altogether. For him the true God did noth- 
ing till a.p. 29, and there is point in an opponent’s outburst: ‘Why did this stranger 
God not take pity on mankind till twenty-nine generations were in hell?’ 

_ In successive chapters Mr. Blackman deals with the Marcionite Church, Marcion 
and the Canon and Text of the New Testament, his Dualism, his Christology, his 
Paulinism, and his attitude to the Old Testament. There are also notes on the 
Marcionite prologues to Paul’s Epistles, Anti-Marcionite prologues to the Gospels, 
Marcion’s influence on the Old Latin versions—which Mr, Blackman rather minimizes 
—and the Marcionite Psalms. He is praised as a great organizer, but we are told that 
‘his piety was not deep and intense’, and that he was perhaps ‘too matter-of-fact and 
unimaginative . . . with the result that the deeper interests of faith were hidden from 
him’. The one thing we miss in this estimate is an adequate appreciation of what was 
for Marcion’s age an amazing insight into certain ethical values shown specially in 
his Antitheseis, of which Mr. Blackman has surprisingly little to say. When, thirty years 
ago, the present reviewer read with Dr. Rendel Harris Tertullian against Marcion 
and the Dialogue of Adamantius, Dr. Harris was tireless in insisting on two points— 
(1) Use Tertullian to reconstruct Marcion’s text; (2) Look out for the antitheses. 
Over and over again the superiority of the Christianity of Marcion to that of his 
orthodox opponents became manifest. Is it really an answer to Marcion’s contrast 
between the God who sent she-bears to destroy children who had mocked Elisha and 
the God whose Son blessed children, to say that Elisha’s children were rude boys, 
and deserved all they got? And what about that other excellent contradiction between 
‘Let not the sun go down upon your wrath’ and Joshua’s forbidding the sun to go 
down till his enemies were destroyed? This, of course, comes in Adamantius, but surely 
the man who saw these contrasts was not ‘unimaginative’, and they are only two 
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examples out of many. Perhaps the last word is with Rendel Harris, who said 
‘Marcion’s chief trouble was that he was born before Darwin’. One other possible 
criticism is that Mr. Blackman has not allowed for the possibility that Catholics as 
well as heretics tampered with the text in the interests of their propaganda, both 
parties, of course, being convinced that they were restoring it. The neglect of this 
possibility has led to what seems to the present reviewer a very unsatisfactory note on 
a crucial passage (Luke 955.) which appears on p. 136. But these are small blemishes 
in a book which students both of the New Testament and of Church History are likely 


to find invaluable. 
J. A. Finpiay 


The Biblical Theology of Saint Irenaeus, by John Lawson. (The Epworth Press, 215.) 
This learned and lucid book is a very valuable contribution to the history of Christian 
doctrine. Irenaeus is important not only as one who in his youth heard Polycarp 
speak of his ‘intercourse with John and with the others who have seen the Lord’, 
and who, as Bishop of Lyons, brought to the West the theological traditions of the 
Christianity of Asia Minor, but also as the first great theologian of post-Biblical 
times. His theology is the more significant because it sprang, not from interest in 
speculation, but from his pastoral care of Churches whose Christianity was menaced 
by the aberrations of Gnosticism. Mr. Lawson emphasizes that Irenaeus was far 
nearer to New Testament Christianity than the criticisms of him by Loofs and 
Harnack would lead us to suppose. As Dr. Brunner has said, he was the first great 
theologian, not a Systematiker in the formal sense, and yet the greatest systematic 
theologian of the ancient Church if to be a systematic theologian is ‘to see what things 
go together and recognize what belongs together as belonging together’. Although 
Irenaeus’ importance is at last adequately recognized, the study of his theology is 
notoriously difficult. The discovery of his simple statement of Christian doctrine, 
The Demonstration of the Apostolic Teaching, has made it easier for us to discern his 
main interests, but his book written Against Heresies, the chief source for our knowledge 
of his teaching, is unsystematic in form, as its presentation of Christian doctrine is 
given in refutation of Gnostic systems. In consequence, it is easy to miss the signi- 
ficance of his interpretation of Christianity. The first part of this book deals with St. 
Irenaeus’ Use of the Bible; the second is entitled ‘The Theology of St. Irenaeus as a 
Biblical System’. We found the chapter on “The Recapitulation Doctrine’ of special 
interest. Aulén’s interpretation is adopted, and Irenaeus’s teaching presented as that 
of Christus Victor, of Christ as ‘the victorious Champion of the human race through 
His obedience’. In courteous criticism of Dr. Vincent Taylor’s Jesus and His Sacrifice, 
it is claimed that this conception of Christ’s work as victory is ‘the certain and un- 
doubted feature of the Gospels’. Irenaeus’s treatment of the various Christian 
doctrines are reviewed and the conclusion is reached that his theology was that of 
‘a Biblical Christian, fundamentally faithful to the mind of his Lord, substantially 
following the tradition of the Apostle to the Gentiles’. We have read this book with 
much gratitude and profit, and we congratulate Wesley House on this notable con- 
tribution to the history of Christian theology by one of its former students under the 


inspiration and guidance of Dr. Newton Flew. 
SYDNEY CAVE 


Richard Hooker and Contemporary Political Ideas, by F. J. Shirley. (S.P.C.K., 145. 6d.) 

This book, by the Head Master of the King’s School, Canterbury, will be of value 

to students who require an introduction to the work of ‘judicious Hooker’. It will also 

provide some provocative problems for Anglo-Catholic members of Canon Shirley’s 

own Communion, and require the attention of those who might wish to support a 
F 
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claim that the Seventh Book of the Ecclesiastical Polity is original and entire. Dry. 
Shirley suspects interference by the blatant Gauden (Bishop of Worcester), who 
possessed the manuscript and published a poor life of Hooker and the Seventh Book in 
1662. The date is important, for it marked a swing toward High Church reaction 
in policy and theory. What would be palatable to a High Church-man then or 
now does not accord with the substantial quantity of the first five books, all published 
in Hooker’s life-time. Hooker was a Devon man, born in 1553-4, who went up to 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, thanks to Bishop Jewel of Salisbury, in 1568. He was 
a quiet and industrious student and teacher, holding a Fellowship till 1584. He 
became Master of the Temple in 1585 and was at once involved in a typical 
trouble of the time. The Reader in the Temple, Walter Travers, was without epis- 
copal ordination and definitely a Puritan, and so was passed over by Elizabeth in 
favour of Hooker. This was the cause of Fuller’s famous phrase that ‘the pulpit spake 
pure Canterbury in the morning, and Geneva in the afternoon’. In 1591 Hooker, who 
was no preacher, was released from the Temple, and held two livings in turn which 
both gave him time for study and writing. The first four books of the Ecclesiastical 
Polity were published in 1593, following the execution of the three Puritans, Penry, 
Barrow, and Greenwood. The fifth book appeared in 1597. Canon Shirley devotes a 
chapter to the English Reformation, another to Hooker’s Life and Works, and then 
there are four chapters on his Grounds of Defence, Law and Authority, Theory of the 
State, and Relations of Church and State. Here Dr. Shirley gives the substance of 
Hooker’s views, and then passes to consider typical causes of resistance, as stated by 
Huguenots and Jesuits. The last two chapters are concerned with Hooker’s political 
Influence and a Final Assessment. Hooker’s defence was primarily against the 
English Puritans, and one feels that a study of their point of view would have been 
more relevant than the chapter devoted to the Huguenots, though it is true that in 
the political sphere what happened in France was of importance for England. Hooker 
was a thorough-going apologist for the Tudor way. The Church of England was the 
same society as the State but different in function. Englishmen should be Anglicans 
and the Monarch must be personally Supreme—as Elizabeth was. ‘Hooker’s teach- 
ing as to Episcopacy is that of the ‘“‘middle way”’ of the Anglican tradition; he declares 
its value as historic and primitive, but declines to assert an exclusive position for it 
with the consequent unchurching of non-episcopal bodies.’ Dr. Shirley would extend 
the fellowship of his own Church, including Communion, to those other members of 
the Church who are not at present admitted. He is disarmingly candid. ‘I set out 
from the Anglo-Catholic position in which I had been brought up, but I confess I 
became obliged to conclude that Hooker is not properly to be regarded as a High 
Anglican.’ ‘I set out as an advocate of Disestablishment, and I end as an upholder of 
the Establishment, converted by the judicious author of The Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity.’ 

Harotp S. Darsy 


F. H. Bradley, by W. F. Lofthouse. (The Epworth Press, 10s. 6d.) 

The new series published by the Epworth Press, called The Philosopher's Library, 
opens auspiciously with a volume upon a famous English philosopher by a distin- 
guished scholar and theologian. Dr. Lofthouse’s versatility has been shown in several 
fields, but probably never to more advantage than in the present work. For it is 
evidently the product of many years of hard thinking, based upon a close ac- 
quaintance with the ideas of a difficult philosopher. The stir occasioned by the rise 
of Bradley’s sceptical idealism at the end of the last century has nearly died away, and 
new problems have emerged which require new, or at least newly-formulated, 
answers. Dr. Lofthouse’s conviction is that the present distracted and perilous state 
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of the world can most successfully be met by the application to it of a philosophical 
theology based upon a Bradleian type of thought. He is assured that Bradley 
remained faithful to his Evangelical tradition, and that his philosophy, properly 
understood, only needs to be completed by the essential doctrines of the Christian 
religion. Hence, whilst the first part of his work is a thorough and learned exposition 
of Bradley’s ideas, the latter portion is an attempted reconstruction of theology in 
their light. This attempt badly needed to be made, and Dr. Lofthouse has succeeded 
as well as anyone is likely to do in integrating Appearance and Reality with Christian 
theism. Whether the effort is entirely successful is another matter. The gap between 
Appearance and Reality which Bradley left yawning can perhaps be filled in by 
assuring that Reality is a systematic whole, that there are degrees of truth and reality, 
and that thought progresses by the overcoming of inevitable contradictions. Then 
paradoxes will arise, but Nature, Man and God will be transformed into features of 
one comprehensive spiritual experience; evil and good, beauty and ugliness, sin and 
saintliness, being and becoming, time and eternity, will be seen as aspects of one 
harmonious whole; the doctrine of the Trinity may be a main clue to the inmost 
nature of The Absolute, and ‘we can think of God as being everything in everything’ 
(p. 263). It may be so, though to our mind this blending of philosophy and theology 
savours more of Panentheism than of pure Theism. The weak point in the argument 
is the passage from one position—that ‘if the appearances find their fulfilment in the 
Absolute, there must be some relation between the Absolute and them’—to another— 
that ‘the Absolute is not related to the relative’, but embraces without annihilating it 
(pp. 205 and 265). However, just as we are told that every thinker is either a Platonist 
or an Aristotelian, so post-Victorian philosophers at Oxford and Cambridge tended 
to be either Bradleians or Wardians. It is well that in the heyday of logical Positivism 
there should be a recall to the problems of perennial philosophy which gathered 


round those two great schools, and this attempt to reconstruct a religious philosophy 
upon spiritual foundations must be hailed as a happy event. 


ATKINSON LEE 


The Life of Reason, by W. G. de Burgh. (Macdonald & Evans, 155.) 
Since there is no need to commend the distinguished author, I may at once pass to 
the book. To our great loss, Professor de Burgh died before he was satisfied that it 
was ready for publication, but his script has been handled with great competence, 
a most readable book resulting. This, like his previous books, is deeply religious in 
spirit, firmly intellectual in method, and flawlessly courteous where it is polemical. 
De Burgh could never separate religion from reason and, conversely, he could not 
regard as rational any philosophical account of experience that leaves religion out. 
He was perturbed by the new fashion in theology, imported from Germany, of im- 
posing revelation in a way that makes the efforts of the intellect sinful and its findings 
irrevelant. Professor H. D. Lewis, it may be remembered, recently made a protest, 
in the name of ethics, against the new divorce of religion from philosophy. Instead 
of localizing the issue, de Burgh has gone to the roots of it; instead of confining himself 
to religion, he opens up the whole experience of which religion is, for him as well as 
for us, the grandest part; and instead of talking about reason as though it were a 
clear term, he examines the function which it denotes and tries to analyse and 
relate its various expressions. Hence the wide title of the book. Like the rest of us 
who have learned from the idealistic philosophers, he does not believe that we are 
reasoning only when we are thinking logically: the analysis of concepts and the tight 
little steps from premisses to conclusions are secondary activities of reason. Its 
primary and controlling activity is the search for unity amid diversity, for structure or 
pattern; it pulls things together in order to find them meaningful. Reason in this 
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deeper sense is not something sharply distinct from but is operative in imagination at 
its best, whether scientific, aesthetic, moral, or religious. It has a practical as well 
as a theoretical use. Here de Burgh urges that the distinction between the theoretical 
and the practical use of our whole mental equipment is much more important 
—more explanatory or illuminating—than the usual analysis of the mind into 
cognition, emotion, and conation, which, he rightly observes, are not in fact co- 
ordinate. Accordingly, the book falls into two main parts, studying respectively the 
forms of the theoretical reason and the forms of the practical reason. The first include 
science, which has the defect of abstractness because it is concerned with limited 
aspects and with the general; history, which studies individual events and persons; 
art, in which truth is expressed and communicated in a non-propositional way; 
philosophy, which seeks a purely intellectual synthesis of all things; and religion, 
which, also seeking the All, is akin to art in its grasp of truth uncongealed in proposi- 
tions, and lifts its unifying vision to the Personal. Religion, moreover, is also and 
essentially practical, regulative of action. Law and morality are further forms of 
reason’s unifying, regulative activity, but religion takes them up to a higher level, 
and is thus the supreme expression of practical as it is of theoretical reason, giving 
both a closer and a more comprehensive integration of thinking and living. This 
conclusion is further defended in a chapter on revelation and another on immanence 
and transcendence. Quite apart from its argued thesis, the book can be read by any 
educated and religiously minded adult as an introduction to philosophy. A treatise 
of this kind, in which profundity and learning are conveyed without pretentiousness 
and therefore with the best kind of simplicity, is worth a score of textbooks. There 
is an extremely helpful analytical table of contents, provided by Professor G. H. 
Langley. 

T. E. Jessop 


Man for Himself: an Enquiry into the Psychology of Ethics, by Erich Fromm. (Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 12s. 6d.) 
Dr. E. Fromm is a practising psychoanalyist, who recognizes that problems of value 
judgement cannot be avoided in his work. He therefore attempts an inquiry into the 
psychology of ethics of a somewhat similar kind to J. C. Flugel’s Man, Morals, and 
Society which appeared while he was revising his own manuscript. His basic convic- 
tion is that the sources of the norms for ethical conduct are to be found in man’s 
nature itself. The good is that which furthers the fullest well-being of man, and this 
is to be found in an integrated personality and a productive character. The sole 
criterion for ethical value is man’s welfare. Opposed to this humanistic ethics is 
authoritarian ethics, by which the question of what is good or bad is answered 
primarily in terms of the interests of some authority, be it the parent, the State, or 
God. Unquestioning submission alone is demanded, and rebellion is the unfor- 
givable sin. The authoritarian conscience is the ‘voice of an internalized external 


authority’. Freud’s ‘super-ego’ is only one form, or perhaps a preliminary stage, of ‘3 
conscience. The humanistic conscience on the other hand is the reaction of our total | 
personality to its proper functioning, the knowledge within ourself of our success or — 


failure in the art of living. It is the voice of our true self summoning us back to our- 


selves, to live productively, to become what we potentially are. This contrast is 7 
worked out with a wealth of psychological detail of considerable interest. There are | 
useful discussions of productive and non-productive orientations, of the contradiction [ 
between selfishness and true self-love, of the difference between happiness and 7 
pseudo-pleasure. But for the Christian this book, like others of its type, is by no means / 
wholly satisfactory in spite of its valuable insights. For it is based upon the assumption 7 
that man is alone in a universe indifferent to his fate, that the end is death, and life 7 
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itself too brief and restricted for him to reach that goal of full life which is potentially 
possible. While the attempt to use the newer insights of psychology and to relate the 
idea of the Good to the structure of human nature is one which must be made, the 
alternative systems which Dr. Fromm propounds are not exclusive. Man need 
neither be ‘for himself’ nor the submissive subject of a supreme authority. There is 
the need for a statement of the Christian doctrine of man which is as factual as this 
but corrects its assumptions. 

A. W. HEATHCOTE 


The Religious Hunger of India, by J. F. Edwards. (Christian Literature Society for 
India, Madras, Rs. 4.) 

This book seems to be the last Indian testament of a missionary who was for thirty 
years Editor of a Christian weekly paper, the Dnydnodaya of Bombay, and the author— 
either alone or in association with others—of many books on Maratha religious 
literature. In it Mr. Edwards has gathered up the scattered fragments of his number- 
less articles and added to them his latest comments and reflections on the develop- 
ment and present condition of religion in India. His title indicates what is with him 
a governing idea or glowing conviction,—that deep in the heart of India is the desire 
for God and for goodness, which can only be satisfied by His revelation in Jesus 
Christ and the power of the Holy Spirit. The paragraphs in this book are grouped 
under the various chapter headings, but a close sequence of thought cannot always 
be discovered. Some of them read like cuttings from the Editor’s paper—and that is 
what they are. This is not to detract from their interest or merit, because what Mr. 
Edwards has to say is generally worth reading and considering. For instance, one 
can find here a great amount of information about Dr. Radhakrishnan’s presentation 
of Hinduism, the Scripture of the Arya Samaj, the Maratha devotional poets (for 
whom Mr. Edwards has a never-failing but not indiscriminating admiration), 
the three great Christian Maratha converts—the poet Tilak, the learned and ardent 
woman reformer Pandita Ramabai, and the Christian Shastri or Philosopher 
Nehemiah Goreh. There are chapters too on Sister Rhoda (Miss McNeill) and her 
transition from Theosophy to the Christian Faith. The last part of the book is on the 
spirit which should animate the Indian Church and the missionary, and the 
method they should follow, with a final glance at Gandhiji. Mr. Edwards knows 
that Gandhiji was an enigma—not alone to the Christian missionary, but also to his 
political colleagues, and he refuses to attempt any solution. He sees, however, that 
Gandhiji died in an attempt to make peace and he endorses the verdict, “The answer 
of the militant organization of orthodox Hinduism to the Mahatma was the fatal 
shot which brought Gandhiji’s life to an abrupt end’; and he finds in that martyrdom 
at least a beginning for a renewed preaching of the Cross. While this is not a system- 
atic work, it is all the more valuable because the approach and the treatment are so 
personal. 

E. W. THOMPSON 


West African Religion, by Geoffrey Parrinder. (The Epworth Press, 10s. 6d.) 

In this book Dr. Parrinder gives an account of religion among three of the largest 
and most advanced tribes in the vast West Coast area. He gives a fourfold way of 
classifying the concepts we are to examine: (1) high god, (2) other chief divinities, 
(3) deified ancestors, (4) charms, etc. While he warns us not to keep too rigidly to 
this classification, he maintains that it is eminently workable and so indeed it proves. 
Of West Coast religion generally, he observes that ‘ancestral worship is less developed 
where there is a strong pantheon of gods’ (p. 127). The writer of this review is familiar 
with a part of West Africa where ancestor worship is very highly developed indeed 
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and where there are no gods at all except a high god like Olorun. There can be 
little doubt that the rise of warrior kingdoms in Dr. Parrinder’s area has given a 
stimulus to the development of polytheism. He very properly rejects the use of the 
word ‘fetichism’. But ought he to use the word ‘dowry’ to describe payments made 
by the bridegroom to the bride’s family, and is ‘fairies’ the best word to use for the 
‘spirits of the wild’ (as Willoughby calls them), or ‘convent’ for the seclusion of 
initiates for teaching? There is a great wealth of detail in the book and in con. 
sequence some pages seem little more than disconnected notes, which might 
perhaps have appeared as footnotes. The printers have not been able to meet quite 
all the needs of African orthography. But these are details. This is an interesting, 
readable and, in the good sense, even a ‘popular’ account of religion in an important 


part of Africa. 
KENNETH H. Crospy 


The Eucharistic Hymns of Fohn and Charles Wesley, by J. Ernest Rattenbury. (The 
Epworth Press, 155.) 

Dr. Rattenbury’s new volume of studies completes a work of great value and permanent 
significance. In it he not only calls the attention of Methodists to their liturgical 
and devotional inheritance at a time when they need it, but gives us expositions of 
the hymns which will need to be taken into account by all future writers upon the 
subject. It is a great gain that in this volume the Wesleys’ whole collection of Euch- 
aristic Hymns has been reprinted, together with the famous preface by Daniel 
Brevint from which they originated. Dr. Rattenbury does not attempt to add to our 
knowledge of Brevint. We should have valued his comment on the recent statement 
in The Apostolic Ministry (p. 415) that Brevint was reordained in Paris in 1651 through 
the offices of Bishop Cosin. What he does is to comment on the preface and the 
hymns and so show us the skill of the Wesleys at work. We can watch the florid 
and exotic Caroline prose becoming the authentic Wesley hymn, subtly transformed 
and—evangelized! It is to be hoped that the compilers of some future hymn-book will 
take courage and gather at any rate the best of these hymns together again from the 
four quarters of the present hymn-book, where they are scattered like members ofsome 
ancient cavalry regiment among the units of some new-fangled mechanized brigade. 
Again, there are not many of them in the hymn-book now, and, on reading the whole 
Wesley collection afresh, one can easily find at least a dozen for which one would 
readily exchange a like number of hymns that have found a place in the present 
book! On the other hand, as in all collections of Wesley hymns, there are hymns which 
would not bear reprinting in a modern collection, but where one splendid verse or a 
couple of noble lines emerge. Here is an example— 


Ye royal priests of Jesus, rise 
And join the daily sacrifice. 

Join all believers in His name 
To offer up the spotless Lamb. 


But the main contribution of Dr. Rattenbury’s book is that it is the fruit of his own 
love and meditation on the work of the Wesleys. When he writes of them, as when 
(pp. 116ff.) he speaks of his own Methodist background, he writes with discrimina- 
tion and authority, based on knowledge and affection. He has no difficulty in show- 
ing that Dr. Brevint was no Romanist, but a doughty antagonist of Popery in all its 
forms. On the other hand, he shows quite clearly that Brevint and the Wesleys held 
a doctrine of the Eucharist something fuller than was to be found in Victorian Non- 
conformity, especially as it was jerked to the left in reaction against the Oxford 
Movement. (Here Dr. Rigg is a portent and Dr. Rattenbury deals fairly and faith- 
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fully with him). The Wesleys’ doctrine stressed the great Scriptural theme of the 
Priesthood of Christ. There is here an element in the early Methodist tradition for 
which the theological studies of Dr. Vincent Taylor afford us valuable modern 
assistance as we come to reconsider and readjust our Eucharistic doctrine. Dr, 
Rattenbury is less happy when dealing with the intricate question of the classifica- 
tion of the forms of this doctrine. He is confusing about Luther, Calvin, and Zwingli, 
and rather depressingly enthusiastic about The Apostolic Ministry and The Shape of 
Liturgy. But about the value of his presentation of the evidence for early Methodist 
sacramental practice and belief, and his exposition of the doctrine of the hymns, there 
can be no second thoughts, and these are his main themes. The reference to the 
Epiclesis (p. 51) might have been supplemeted by information about the important 
liturgical work in the Non-Juring movement. There are a few misprints (pp. 20, 82, 
87, 104, 110, 147, 154.). The kneeling figure at the foot of a Fra Angelico painting 
(p. 25) is always either St. Dominic or St. Peter Martyr, and never the painter him- 
self. It seems a pity to take a highly controversial and technical phrase like ‘realized 
eschatology’ and to use it as a heading for Chapter 4, particularly as Dr. Rattenbury 
immediately adds to his operative quotation from C. H. Dodd (p. 64): ‘It was all 
that, but it was also mystical’! In these days, when all the Free Churches are seeking 
richer forms of worship, sometimes not without danger of importing strange fires 
from other altars, Dr. Rattenbury has rendered great service to Methodists by 
reminding them that in their own great hymns they have their own means of en- 
riching the light and colour of their worship. But this book is more than a reminder, 
however valuable. It sends us to use our hymns in our prayers, beside our Bibles, 
as our fathers did, and to find in them divine food for growing souls. 

E. Gorpon Rupp 


A Goodly Fellowship, by F. Harold Buss and R. G. Burnett. (The Epworth Press, 
8s. 6d.) 
This story of the century of fellowship and helpfulness of the Methodist Local 
Preachers’ Mutual Aid Association is like a chapter of the brotherhood of the 
Christians in the Acts of the Apostles. It is as vivid and colourful as a novel, and a 
record of high adventure as well. To us, living in days when the social conscience has 
awakened to the responsibility of ministering to the needy and the aged, it is almost 
unbelievable that a century ago a godly preacher of the gospel, ill and unemployed 
as the result of his illness, should have been allowed by the. State—and still more 
incredible that he should have been allowed by the Methodist Church—to starve to 
death on a diet of turnips and scanty crusts. The indifference of the Methodist 
Church of those days to the deplorable poverty and privations of many of its lay 
preachers was a shameful business. But those were days of bitterness and strife 
and divisions—of the infamous Fly Sheets and the expulsion of ministers who rebelled 
against official intolerance—and I suppose it was hard for men at one and the same 
time to insult each other and succour the afflicted and distressed. But it was in 
that dark hour the ‘Mutual Aid’ was born. There were Local Preachers who realized 
that ‘if anything was to be done the brethren would have to do it themselves’. How 
it was done is the fascinating subject of this book. The passage from suspicion and 
mistrust to the complete confidence and generous support of Methodism—from 
official hostility to Royal Patronage—makes a long and intensely interesting story. 
This fills Part I of the book. Part II deals with the Local Preachers’ Magazine and 
with character sketches of the Association’s leaders throughout its long and honour- 


able history. There is a good index. 
Winsuip STOREY 
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From My New Shelf 


By C. Ryper SmitH 

Dogmatics in Outline, by Karl Barth. (S.C.M., 12s. 6d.) 

When Professor Barth returned to Bonn in its ruins, he delivered a series of lectures 
to students from all the faculties of the University, including men who are not 
Christians. For the first time in his life he lectured without a manuscript—and 
enjoyed it. This book is a ‘slightly polished and improved transcript’, put into 
English by Mr. G. T. Thomson. The Apostles’ Creed furnished the framework for 
the lectures. The result is that we have a book for which many have long desired— 
a brief account of Barth’s teaching from Barth himself. He has often warned his 
readers that he may at any time change his mind on this subject or that, but it is 
unlikely that he will do so now on any principal doctrine. The word ‘dogmatics’ 
should be noted in the title of the book. Ever since Barth first burst upon the theo- 
logical world, he has been involved in controversy. Here he discards apologetics and 
just tells us what his positive teaching is. Of course a careful reader will discern how 
he stands on the chief subjects of past and present controversy. For instance, he 
now gives a clear answer to the question with which he was almost pestered at the 
first, ‘What do you mean by “‘the word of God’’?’ Primarily he means Christ, but 
secondarily he means the Bible, since it is through this book that Christ speaks, either 
directly to its readers or indirectly through those that preach it. Again, while Barth 
does not use the phrase ‘natural religion’ in this book, he does imply that he rejects it. 
Here it is interesting to note that he believes that God reveals Himself to some degree 
through nature. Barth implies, however, that even this kind of revelation is self- 
authenticating, like the direct revelation by Christ. There is no room for reasoning 
in either case. It is possible that here Barth does something, in his own way, to fill 
the gap left by his denial of ‘natural religion’. Again, he says outright that there is a 
‘subjective element’ in Christianity. He must needs admit this under the first words 
of the Creed, ‘I believe’, and it emerges again under the exposition of the article, ‘I 
believe in the Holy Ghost’. It is unfortunate that the lecturer needed to hurry as he 
drew near the end of his course for one would have liked to hear more of Romans 8. 
He speaks of ‘the modern exuberance of this subjective element’, which was ‘brought 
by Schleiermacher into systematic order’. Some would say that it is the objective 
element that is over-exuberant in Barth. In passing, again, the lecturer implies that 
he is an enemy of all doctrines of the perfectibility of Christians in this life. Indeed, he 
believes that, even in them, much sin is inevitable. Again, to one reader, at any rate, 
he does not make his doctrine of predestination very clear in this book. In the 
Foreword Barth tells us that he came upon ‘an undamaged bust of Schleiermacher’ 
in the ruins of Bonn and that it has been rescued. One could make more than one 
parable out of this. But in my desire that a reader should keep his eyes open, I am 
forgetting that this book is dogmatics and not apologetics. It is far more important 
to ask where Barth is right than where he is wrong. An evangelical Christian will 
agree with nine-tenths of what he says here, and will rejoice that God has raised up a 
prophet to recall Christendom to Christ. 


The Bible in Basic English. (Cambridge Press, 12s. 6d.) 

The translation of the New Testament in Basic English was published eight years ago. 
The Old Testament is now added, and it is to this that attention will now turn. As 
with the New Testament the usual Basic list of eight hundred and fifty words has 
had to be raised to a thousand. Besides this, the translators have need to use an 
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unspecified number of other words, which are printed, on their first appearance in a 
passage, in ‘sloping print’—that is, in italics. These words are more numerous than 
in the New Testament and they occur more frequently in some books than in others. 
For instance, I have counted twenty in the Song of Songs, but only one in Psalms 
1-41. For the most part they describe natural objects, such as ‘cinnamon’ and ‘cedar’ 
and ‘camel’. We are told that the translation has passed through the hands of two 
expert committees, but only the name of Professor S. H. Hooke is given, the whole 
work having been produced under his ‘direction’. Of ‘signs used in this book’ two 
(or is it five?) are confined to the Old Testament. As it happens four have examples 
in Isaiah 9. Under them it is suggested (a) that some Hebrew words have disappeared 
from the beginning of the chapter; (b) that verses fifteen and sixteen have been 
added by a ‘later (Hebrew) writer’; (c) that 101-4 and 526-® belong to Chapter 9; 
and (d) that the present Hebrew text of 10¢ gives no certain sense. The fifth sign shows 
that the translators think that a Hebrew editor has added words (e.g. in Psalm 129) 
‘for the purpose of making the sense clear’. This seems to be a particular instance of 
(b) above. The translators seem to use no ‘sign’ when they themselves add to the 
Hebrew (e.g. in 2 Samuel 182), though the account of the fourth ‘sign’ might be taken 
torefer to this. But the translators’ own additions seem to be very few. It will be obvious 
that under the ‘signs’ they are editors as well as translators. The last words of the 
Introductory ‘Note’ run: ‘There is no question of the Basic work taking the place of 
the Authorized Version or coming into competition with it; but it may be said of this 
new English Bible that it is in a marked degree straightforward and simple and that 
these qualities give it an independent value.’ The Note leaves the reader to collect 
examples of ‘these qualities’ for himself. No doubt some readers will find many and 
others few. On the publishers’ ‘jacket’ we are told that the Basic Version has provided 
‘a quick and easy way of teaching the language to foreigners’. Here too opinions will 
differ about the answer to the question ‘Ought the Bible to be turned into a text-book 
of the irreducible minimum of English?’ In eight years 150,000 copies of the Basic 
New Testament have been sold. Some will say that this is a large number, and some 
that for a Bible it is not large, especially as not a few copies would be boughf out of 
mere curiosity. On the whole, I myself doubt whether there was any need for a Basic 
Bible, but, when it comes to the Bible, it is ‘one man, one vote’. There is no doubt 
that if there were to be a Basic translation, it is here very well done. 


The Holy Spirit and the Gospel Tradition, by C. K. Barrett. (S.P.C.K., 155.) 

In this book Mr. Barrett discusses the question, ‘Why are references to the Spirit so 
rare in the Synoptic Gospels?’—for ‘Gospel’ in the title means ‘Synoptic’. At first 
sight it looks as if this subject, though important, hardly allows scope for a con- 
siderable book, but Mr. Barrett shows that this is not so. His discussion is very detailed 
and very thorough. For instance, he gives a whole chapter to the reference to ‘the 
Spirit’ in Luke’s Nativity story, and another to the mention of ‘the Spirit’ at Jesus’ 
Baptism. He has also thrown a very wide net in discussing passages that may imply 
a reference to the Spirit. His investigation of the ways in which Jesus might be 
counted ‘a pneumatic man’ is a good example. He quotes very extensively from the 
relevant literature, whether ancient (especially Rabbinic) or modern. It is unfor- 
tunate, however, that he wrote too soon to take account of Dr. Glasson’s book 
on Jesus’ view of the Parousia. His main conclusions are that our Lord expected a 
vindication of His messiahship in a very early Parousia, and did not foresee Pentecost; 
and that it is likely that most or all of the Synoptic references to the Spirit were in- 
troduced into the narrative because of the Church’s experience of His power after 
Pentecost. This, however, is to over-simplify Mr. Barrett’s conclusions, for he has 
much also to say, for instance, of the ‘Messianic Secret’. All will not agree with his 
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solutions of the questions involved. For instance, is it likely that ‘the Spirit’ is named | 


in the Nativity narrative through Greek influence? Again, Mr. Barrett, with some 
others, rather brusquely dismisses the suggestion that from the story of the Baptism 
something may be learnt about ‘the psychology’ of Jesus. He himself calls it a ‘vision’ 
and compares it to the visions of the old Prophets. Are not these visions, among 
other things, keys to the psychology of the several Prophets? Again, I do not find the 
writer’s account of the way in which the contrast between ‘the sin against the Son of 
Man’ and the ‘sin against the Holy Spirit’ arose in the early Church at all convincing, 
Perhaps, too, Mr. Barrett ought to have told us whether he thinks the references to 
‘the Paraclete’ in the Fourth Gospel are altogether without foundation. It is true 
that this falls outside his immediate subject, but he has references to ‘John’. Other 
questions might be raised, but this only means that the book is not the final word on 
a very difficult problem. While it is not final, it is very pertinent. As a statement and 
exploration of the problem it is a very able document indeed. 


The Glory of God and the Transfiguration of Christ, by Arthur Michael Ramsey. (Long- 
mans, gs. 6d.) 

Both the subjects of this book have been too long neglected, at least in England. 
Under the first Professor Ramsey deals with the doctrine of ‘glory’ in the whole of the 
Bible. He covers much of the ground with skill. But this difficult subject needs more 
detailed examination on some sides than he gives it. For instance, while he says 
something of the doctrine of the ‘glory’ of man and of the use and meaning of the words 
that mean ‘glorify’ in the Old and New Testaments, their relation to the ‘glory of God’ 
is not fully discussed. If they had been, the underlying meaning of ‘glory’ in its rather 
bewildering uses would have appeared more clearly. The originating idea is the 
outward manifestation of inward worth, both in God and man. For the minds both of 
the Hebrews and of the first Christians the splendour of the physical manifestations of 
God denotes this, as well as the ‘glory’ of the manifestations of His character. Again, 
under the New Testament the author hardly mentions the Christ-given glory of the 
individual Christian, writing almost wholly of the ‘glory’ of the Church. Yet, while 
Professor Ramsey has not written a definitive book on this subject, he has more than 
broken ground, and this is as much as could be expected in an almost unexplored 
field. The Transfiguration, of course, is one great instance of ‘glory’. The writer 
examines all the different modern accounts of it, and reaches the conclusion that it is 
less difficult to believe that the Transfiguration occurred than that it was in any way 
imagined. After this New Testament study, Professor Ramsey goes on toshow how the 
Church, East and West, has put the Transfiguration among the Festivals. As might 
be expected the East led the way here. The Collects of various Uses are quoted, and 
some great sermons are described. The whole treatment leads up to the question: 
‘If the story is true, what does it mean?’ Perhaps the most helpful signpost here is a 
saying from Boulgakoff: ‘What the Baptism is to the public ministry of Jesus, the 
Transfiguration is to the Passion.’ On his second subject, Professor Ramsey’s dis- 
cussion covers all the ground. But the whole of this book is more than welcome. 
(There are misprints in Greek words on pp. 62, 79, and 118.) 


The Doctrine of Grace in the Apostolic Fathers, by Thomas F. Torrence. (Oliver & Boyd, 
12s. 6d.) 

The writer of ‘the Second Epistle of Peter’ says that he finds in Paul’s Epistles ‘some 

things hard to be understood’. In his contemporary Christian writers, as has long been 

rioted, there is abundant evidence that there were not a few things in Apostolic 

teaching, notably the doctrine of Grace, that were not understood and so were 

unintentionally distorted. There was need for a treatise in English that exhibited 
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this both at large and in detail. Dr. Torrence’s book does both these things for us. 
In an Introduction, which rightly takes up about a third of his space, he traces the 
meaning of charis in classical and Hellenistic Greek, in Philo, and in the two Testa- 
ments. Then he deals with the subject in the Didache, First Clement, Ignatius, 
Polycarp, Barnabas, Hermas, and Second Clement, and there is a valuable summary 
in a ‘Conclusion’. Perhaps the best among these excellent chapters is that on Ig- 
natius. Under each Apostolic Father Dr. Torrence’s method is first to set out a writer’s 
general system, or lack of system, of theology, with an eye to his teaching about 
Grace, and then to examine each of the relatively few passages where the term charis 
or a cognate occurs. In doing these two things he gives very numerous references both 
to the Fathers’ own writings and to modern discussions of their teaching. Here, 
apart from Lightfoot, he gets far the most help from German specialists. His con- 
clusions appear in the phrase, ‘a syncretism of Judaism and Hellenism’, but this is a 
many-sided idea and, as Dr. Torrence says, here are the first steps along a path that 
led Christian thought astray until the Reformation. There are a few sentences that 
I should query, but they don’t affect the main argument. Under the problem of the 
relation of Grace and the Spirit, however, Dr. Torrence puzzles me. He rightly speaks 
of ‘the intense personal nearness of Christ through the Spirit’ in New Testament 
teaching, but he does not connect this with Grace. He says rightly that ‘in the New 
Testament charisma is not associated with charis but with the Holy Spirit or pneuma’, 
but ignores the fact that the word charisma itself furnishes a link between the doctrines 
of the Grace of Christ and of the Holy Spirit. Surely, again, he is wrong when he 
says that Paul rebuked the Corinthians because they ‘were prone to regard charisma 
as a desirable phenomenon’. If so, why did the Apostle write: ‘Covet earnestly the 
greater charismata’? Instances of this dis-association of the Spirit and Grace occur also 
in the later chapters. Surely the Holy Spirit is the gift of Grace. Probably the reason 
is that Dr. Torrence connects Grace very closely with the death of Christ, but hardly 
at all with the Risen Christ. But he has filled a gap in the British literature on the 
history of doctrine with great skill. 


The Great German Mystics, Eckhart, Tauler, and Suso, by James M. Clark. (Basil Black- 
well, Oxford, 12s. 6d.) 
The writer of this book is a Lecturer in German at Glasgow and his primary interest 
is in the development of German literature. The vernacular writings of the leaders 
of ‘the mystical movement of the fourteenth century in Germany’ are here set in 
their historical background. It was the time of the Great Schism, of the ‘Babylonish 
Captivity’ at Avignon, and of the struggle between the Empire and the Papacy. In 
other words, it was a time when religion was at a low ebb. As usual, there was a 
movement toward a true kind of faith, not least among godly women, who were 
chiefly nuns and beguines. The Popes put them under the direction of the rather 
reluctant Dominicans and Franciscans, and the mystical works of the time were 
written for them and others like them. The first task of the historian is to decide which 
of the surviving books belong to the great writers. Mr. Clark, relying largely on 
Denifle, shows how the course of recent study has greatly diminished the number of 
genuine works. Nothing survives for Eckhart but some sermons (which his audience 
must have found it hard to understand!). Under Tauler Mr. Clark shows that the 
famous Life is spurious, but gives an outline of it. For Tauler too the chief genuine 
remains are sermons. With Suso it is different. Mr. Clark calls his Little Book of 
Eternal Wisdom ‘a masterpiece of devotional literature’. As with other of the chief 
books, he describes its method and contents. He does not confine himself to the three 
great names mentioned in his title, but adds two very interesting chapters—one on 
‘Rulman Merswin and the Friends of God’ and the other on the Franciscan mystical 
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directors. He traces the fortunes of the various books down to today. He gives a 
promise (p. 23) to trace Eckhart’s contribution to German prose, which is hardly 
fulfilled. Indeed, this would have required a technical linguistic study. The 
importance of his book lies in his careful account of the life and works of the various 
leaders, so far as this is possible. He does not discuss mysticism itself, though he 
shows that he is far from ignorant about it. One may, however, differ from him when 
he suggests that Eckhart’s Neo-Platonic saying, ‘God is neither good, nor better, nor 
the best’, can be harmonized with Christianity. Perhaps the most interesting of his 
brief biographies is Merswin’s. Here was a wealthy burgher of Strasbourg, who, 
turning religious, wrote a ‘pious fraud’ of a book that deceived students for five hun- 
dred years! Anyone who wishes to study German medieval mysticism may well 
prepare himself by reading this book. He will learn, for instance, that it was no 
product of recluses, and that much that has been written about it needs re-writing, 
Mr. Clark has more than seven pages of ‘select bibliography’. Its divisons will 
indicate his approach to his subject—Editions of mystical books, Modernized Edi- 
tions and Translations, Literary Criticism, and Philological Criticism. The only 
English items are four translations of Suso’s Little Book of Eternal Wisdom, and Susannah 
Winkworth’s rendering of Tauler’s spurious Life and of some of his sermons. Charles 
Kingsley’s Preface gave this misleading book wide currency. What is needed now is 
that someone, taking account of such historical and critical work as Mr. Clark’s, 
should give us a new study of the German Mysticism which, at one time, had so great 
an influence on Luther. For its own purpose Mr. Clark’s book could hardly be 
bettered. 


France Pagan? the Mission of Abbé Godin, by Maisie Ward. (Sheed and Ward, 10s. 6d.) 
Pope Pius XI, being convinced that ‘the great scandal of the Church in the nine- 


teenth century’ was that ‘she had lost the working classes’, launched the crusade 
called ‘Catholic Action’, with due directions about its purpose and method. A 
Cardinal in France, carrying out his share in it, arranged for a Conference at Lisieux 
and asked two priests to draw up some kind of agenda. One of the two was Henri 
Godin. For a good many years he had been living in a proletarian attic in a prole- 
tarian part of Paris, and he scribbled down notes in the few odd moments of a very 
busy life. The result was a trifle chaotic in arrangement, but 80,000 copies of this 
statement have been sold. Miss Maisie Ward asked and got permission to put it into 
suitable form for English readers, and, except that she has not been able altogether to 
eliminate repetitions, she has done it with rare success, She has prefixed an account 
of the Abbé’s short but heroic life, and added some chapters to show that, though he 
died soon after the Conference because his proletarian stove leaked in his sleep, his 
policy of action has already ‘born much fruit’. What then was his policy? Briefly, he 
laid it down, after much experience, that the proletariat will never be saved through a 
bourgeois church—that there must be Christian workers who are or become proletarian, 
sharing proletarian life all the time—and that there need to be such things as Mass in 
proletarian houses and, especially, groups of proletarian converts whose members set 
themselves as a ‘team’ to win other proletarians to join the group. This is a very 
dry skeleton of the policy, but in the book there is plenty of flesh and blood and life 
in the many examples of the way it works. To give one brief instance, an abbé of the 
Mission was sitting down to dinner in a proletarian home when a lad said: ‘You 
needn’t be worried, Father, about eating our rations. I got all this out of garbage 
pails!’ The abbé did not budge, but ate the meal for Christ’s sake. Of course, this is a 
Roman Catholic book, but can we not learn some things from Rome? In many of 
our ‘conversations on the Work of God,’ formal and informal, we have all noticed 
that when the question ‘What then shall we now do for a pagan England?’ is reached, 
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there is a baffling silence. ‘We need a renewal of our own spiritual life’, we all say, 
put it is to be noted that in the story of the Mission de Paris the apostles—for apostles 
they are—have found that the renewal of the spiritual life goes along with the undertaking 
of a task. Of course, no one, least of all Godin—who had a head as well as a heart— 
would suggest that there should be a copying of his method, detail by detail. The 
method is flexible, but is it not fundamentally right? Did not Wesley, when he set 
himself to evangelize a pagan England, gather small groups of ‘the lower classes’, 
leave them in the environment to which they were used, appoint one of them ‘leader’, 
and bid them win their neighbours? Was it not when the Class Meeting ceased to be 
evangelistic and became self-centred, that its slow decay began? So far as I can see, 
this is one of the books for the times—perhaps even the book. But it tells of a hard way. 


Napoleon at St. Helena, by Frederic Masson, translated by Louis B. Frewer. (Pen-in- 


Hand, Oxford, 155.) 

Frederic Masson’s many volumes on his hero Napoleon have long been known to 
experts. This volume was written in 1910-12, but had not so far been translated. 
Something must, of course, be allowed for translators’ difficulties, but the English of 
the translation leaves much to be desired. There are long sentences that are hardly 
grammatical, and surely a Master of Arts ought not to have written ‘Already every- 
where was deserted’ and ‘On the shelf Marchand stood two indispensable candle- 
sticks’ and “There was scarcely no wind’. Masson’s book is rather a chronicle, inter- 
spersed with many comments, than a biography. No detail is too small for his notice. 
The book will interest three kinds of readers—those who love to know everything, 
however trivial, about a great man; those who like to think badly of England; and 
those who practise the maxim: ‘Hear the other side.’ 


You can Learn Creole, by H. Ormonde McConnell and Eugene Swan. (Imprimerie 
de l’Etat, Port-au-Prince, Haiti.) 

There are many people who do not so much as know that in Haiti there is a Creole 
language. It seems to have originated in a kind of ‘pidgin French’, spoken by the 
negroes in the old Colonial days. Now the Haitian Government has undertaken a 
campaign to teach adults to read and write Creole. The book named above attempts 
to set English-speaking people upon the same path. We have also received an in- 
troductory booklet for children, entitled Nap Aprdn Li, and a larger one named 
Nap Kozé Sou Parabol Yo. We will leave our readers to interpret these titles for them- 
selves! Then there is a translation of St. Luke, published by the American Bible 
Society in New York, and a pamphlet called Liv Estriksié, with the imprint ‘Légliz 
Méthodis Daiti’. It is clear that Mr. McConnell, who is a Methodist Minister, is in 
the forefront of this effort to make the ordinary Haitian literate. No doubt he would 
be glad to hear from anyone who is interested, or I would send such a one my small 
collection. 


BOOKLETS, PAMPHLETS AND REPRINTS 


Bishop Grundtvig, a Prophet of the North, by E. L. Allen (J. Clarke & Co., 4s. 6d.), isa 
serviceable introduction. In most things Grundtvig was a Dane of Danes, but in 
adult education, as Mr. Allen shows, many countries are his debtors. At several 
points interesting comparisons are drawn between the Bishop and his contemporary, 
Kierkegaard. . . . In the Essex Lecture for this year, The Contribution of Plato to Free 
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Religious Thought (Lindsey Press, 1s.), Dr. Dorothy Tarrant deals chiefly with three 
subjects—who was Plato?, What did he teach about the nature and destiny of a man?, 
and What did he mean by the ultimate One? Does Plato know that a woman lectures 
so skilfully about him? . . . In the first part of International Congregationalism (Inde- 
pendent Press, 5s.) Dr Albert Peel tells, graphically and discriminatingly, the story 
of the five meetings of the International Congregational Council from 1891 to 1930, 
In the second part Dr. Douglas Horton of U.S.A. shows how widespread Congrega- 
tionalism (under that name or another) is, and then, in anticipation of the sixth 
Council, explores and urges its possible value, both to Congregationalism itself and to 
the World Council of Churches. . . . We have noticed the series of reprints 
of Dr. Forsyth’s books by the Independent Press in earlier issues. Positive Preaching 
and the Modern Mind (10s. 6d.) is now added. It has Barth’s commendation. . . . In 
A Course in English (The Epworth Press, 3s. 6d.), Dr. K. Martyn Lobb talks to those who 
are beginning to speak in public, especially preachers, on grammar, on useful general 
reading, on the story of the English Bible, and (in a chapter that many who are not 
beginners would do well to ponder) on the kind of speech to use . . . The Science of 
Relationships (Church Missionary Society, 2s.) is the report of a Conference on ‘Rural 
Life at Home and Overseas’. Happily those present made a heterogeneous company, 
for the subject is many-sided. Not a few were ‘top’ experts in their own ‘line’. The 
report, therefore, has much of value to say on a fundamental and urgent problem. 

. It is as meagre a business to call Seek Ye First (The Epworth Press, 2s. 6d.) ‘a 
collection of six Summer School talks’ as to call a fine tapestry ‘a piece of cloth’. Its 
writer, Allen Birtwhistle, ‘brings out of his treasure things new and old’, and to 
the spiritual eye they glow as he does so. The chief among many is an exposition of 
Charles Wesley’s Wrestling Jacob. At the end there are ‘study notes’ on the New 
Testament teaching about the Kingdom. A booklet to covet. 


NOTABLE ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 


The Expository Times, June (T. and T. Clark, 15. 3d.). 
The Theological Wisdom of James Denney, by A. M. Hunter. 
The Kingdom of God: its Coming and Man’s Entry in it, by Henri Clavier. 
The New Testament Interpretation of the Death of our Lord, by A. W. Argyle. 
do., July. 
Poneron and Kakon in Old and New Testaments, by W. F. Lofthouse. 
Doctrine of Man: Individualism and Totalitarianism, by W. A. Cotton. 
Evangelism, by James N. Alexander. 
do., August. 
Doctrine of Man: Immortality, by Philip S. Watson. 
Recent Discoveries of Hebrew Manuscripts, by Bleddyn J. Roberts. 
Parallels between the Pauline Epistles and Q, by A. W. Argyle. 
do., September. 
Man in the Old Testament, by John Marsh. 
The Translation of the New Testament, by A. M. Hunter. 
The Fate of the Lost, by W. W. Bottoms. 

The Harvard Theological Review, January to March (Harvard University Press, via Oxford Press, $1.00). 
Baron Friedrich von Higel ’and his Contribution to Religious Philosophy, by Clement C. J. Webb. 
Light from the Quest (i.e. from the failure of the search for the Historical Jesus), by Morton S. Eslin. 
Irenaeus and Hellenistic Culture, by Robert M. Grant. 

The Gospel Fragments P. Egerton 2, by H. J. Bell. 

The Journal of Religion, April. (Chicago University Press, via Cambridge Press, $1.75). 
Religion and Morality, by John E. Smith 
Marxism and Religious Naturalism, by N. P. Jacobson. 

The Influence of Mazzini on the American Social Gospel, by Robert T. Hardy. 
Religious Education in a Liberal Seminary, by Ernest J. Chave. 
= Presbyter, April-June (Jas. +4 — Co., 15.) 
A Letter from Scotland, by C. S. Du 
A Normative Pattern of Church Lift in in the New Testament? (concluded), by W. D. Davies. 
The Primacy of the Gospel (in Reunion), by W. G. Onions. 
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Bibliotheca Sacra, April-June (Theological Seminary Dallas, Texas, $2.80 per annum). 
Postmillennialism, by John F. Walvoord. 
Contemporary Amillennial Literature, by Homer L. Payne. 
A Conservative Interviews Barth, by Miner B. Stearns. 
Congregational Quarterly, July (Independent Press, 2s. 6d.) 
1 The Church between East and West, by Emil Brunner. 
Jewry, Judaism, Israel (today), by James W. Parkes. 
The Manifest Splendour of God, a study of Biblical Thought on the Media of Revelation, by H. H. 
Rowley. 
The International Review of Missions, July (Oxford Press, 3s. 6d.). 
Three articles for or against Apartheid in South Africa, by Seth M. Mokitimi, G. B. A. Gerdener, 
and A. W. Blaxall. 
Missionary Service in an Indonesian Church (in Borneo), by Hermann Witschi. 
Indonesia and Religious Liberty, by J. Verkuyl. 
(Germany and) Medical Missions, by Samuel Miiller. 
The World Day of Prayer (in Lent), by Florence Gordon. 
The Advante Programme for North America, by Wynn C. Fairfield. 
The Muslim World, July (Hartford Seminary Foundation, via Marshall, Morgan and Scott, 2s.) 
Women of the Desert (Twaregs and Buzus), by Martha Wall. 
The History of Islam in India, III (1857-1947), by James D. Brown. 
The Religious and Political Development of Muhammad, II., by E. Hammershaimb. 
The Sects and Islam, by William Thomson. 
Wolfson’s ‘Philo.,’ by J. W. Sweetman. 
The Yale Review, Summer (Yale University Press, via Oxford Press, $1.00). 
The Great Wall of Russia, by Walter Millis. 
The Atlantic Pact in the American Tradition, by Norman Angell. 
Yankee Skipper, by Archibald MacLeish. 
Goethe: Science and Poetry, by Victor Lange. 
Russia in the Far East, by Robert J. Kerner. 
The Journal of Politics, May (The University Publishing House, Gainesville, Florida, $4.50 per annum). 
Political Science, North and South, by William Anderson. 
The Problems of the Landrat in U.S. Zone of Germany, by Hans Steinmetz. 
The Impact of the Co-operative Commonwealth on Canadian Parties and Groups, by Dean E. 
McHenry. 
Studies in Philology, April 1949 (The University of North Carolina Press, via Cambridge Press. Price of 
this number 2 dollars). 
The Defense of Pleasure in More’s Utopia, by Edward L. Surtz. 
Tragic Retribution in the 1559 Mirror for Magistrates, by William Peery. 
Tamburlaine Sources Once More, by Hugh G. Dick. 
The Source of Titus Andronicus, by Ralph M. Sargent; 
Artistic Unity in Hamlet, by Pearl Hogrefe. 
Recent Literature of the Renaissance: A Bibliography (covering a wide range of languages). 
do., July ($1.25). 
Barnaby Rich, an Elizabethan Reviser at Work, by T. M. Cranfill. 
Wordsworth’s Ode on Intimations of Immortality, by John K. Mathison. 
Swinburne’s Loyalty to the House of Stuart, by Curtis Dahl. 
Flaubert’s Correspondence and the Structure of Madame Bovary, by Alfred G. Engstrom. 
The Hibbert Journal, July (Geo. Allen & Unwin, 3s. 6d.). 
The Book of Common Prayer and the Reformed Churches, by W. D. Maxwell. 
Autonomous Ethics, a Symposium (Part I), by F. H. Heinemann, C. A. Campbell, and H. D, Lewis. 
Pére de Lubac’s Surnatural, by Illtyd Trethowan. 
A Surgeon Looks at the Crucifixion, by W. B. Primrose. 
The Daystar, July (C.L.S. and S.P.C.K., 6d.). 
This is ‘a new theological quarterly’, intended for ‘readers in the “‘younger” churches, more especially 
in Africa’. It does not represent any one ‘theological point of view’ and will give ‘eager support’ to 
the Ecumenical Movement. Its Advisory Council and Editorial Board are thoroughly representative. 
Youth, June (Methodist Youth Department, 3d.) 
Magazines for the young are outside our usual range, but why should we not say for once that Youth 
is = full of good things as a pre-war plum cake? The articles are all brief and too numerous to 
catalogue. 
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